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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


“Drys” anp “Wets”’—Nicknames ap- 
plied respectively to the advocates and op- 
ponents of prohibition. 


Wnrrte Gvarp—The revolutionary mili- 
tia organized in Finland for the purpose of 
maintaining the republic which has recently 
been proclaimed by the Finns. 





Schools which give 
courses—usually about eight weeks long— 
in the theory of aerodynamics and kindred 
subjects of importance to an aviator, map- 
making, photography, bomb-dropping, gun- 
sighting, etc. These schools prepare the stu- 
dents for actual flying. 


Smrrace Booxs—$1 and $5 books of 
five cent coupons published for distribution 
among the soldiers in training camps. The 
coupons are to be used by men in uniform 
as tickets of admission to the temporary 
theaters which have been erected and are 
being managed by the Committee on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. 

NatTionat Party—A_ combination of 
leaders who represent the dissenters of the 
Socialist party, the remnants of the Pro- 
gressive party, a rump of the Prohibition 
party and the National Nonpartisan 
League. These leaders met recently in Chi- 
cago and adopted a platform on which they 
expect to make a fight in the coming Con- 
gressional campaign. 

Rrartisnh Lasor Party—A combination 
of trade unions and codperative societies 
under the leadership of men like Arthur 
Henderson, Ramsey McDonald and Philip 
Snowden, which is formulating plans for 
political action in the next general election. 
It was at a conference of leaders of this 
party that Lloyd George delivered his 
speech on Britain’s war aims on January 
5, 1918. 

Arcrietsrop oF YorK, PRIMATE OF ENG- 
LAND—-The title primate is bestowed upon 
the archbishops whom the Pope designates 
as his vicars in each country. In England 
the honor was divided between the two 
archbishops, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was known as Primate of All Eng- 
lend, and the Archbishop of York, who was 
known as Primate of England. These titles 
are still retained, tho, of course, neither 
archbishop recdgnizes the authority of the 
Pope. 


Smorny INstrruTteE—A group of build- 
ings in the eastern section of Petrograd, 
situated on a hill overlooking the Neva. 
The buildings were erected in the second 
half of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth. They were occupied 
until the outbreak of the revolution by a 
school for the education of the daughters of 
military officers and civil servants. Last 
autumn the Petrograd workingmen’s coun- 
cils held meetings in these buildings and 
there took the steps which led to the over- 
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throw of Kerensky. The buildings are now 
occupied by the offices of the revolutionary 
government, 

Kars AND Batum (Bah toom’)—The 
provinces at the eustern end of the Black 
Sea. Batum is the port and terminal of the 
overland route into central and southern 
Asia. It is also the port of outlet for the 
great oil fields at Baku on the Caspian Sea. 
These provinces were wrested from the 
Turks in the Russo-Turkish wars of the 
nineteenth century. They are now returned 
to Turkey by the terms of the recent peace. 

Smnn Fern (Shinn Fain)—The party 
which desires complete independence for 
Ireland. Some of its leaders inaugurated 
the insurrection of April, 1916. The found- 
ers and leaders attempted a revival of the 
Gaelic language and literature. The words 
Sinn Fein are Gaelic and mean “for Our- 

-selves.”” They sum up the attitude of the 
party toward all programs for Irish reform. 
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efficiency. Official organ of: the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
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Magazine and Suburban Life. 
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side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
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JUST A WOR D 


The next issue of The Independent will 
be a special War Number to commemorate 
the first anniversary of America’s entrance 
into the Great War and to present a survey 
of the progress we have made. The 
Govegnment of the United States will tell 
the American people what has been accom- 
plished and what is being done to win the 
war, in a message written by George Creel, 
chairman of Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, appointed by President Wilson. 

A birdseye view of the battlefields and 
a summary of world events during the past 
year will be written by Edwin E. Slosson, 
Literary Editor of The Independent. 

The News-Pictorial section will be 
devoted to photographs of the American 
troops at the front. Numerous other illus- 
trations will show the various phases of 
our war work over here. On the cover of 
this issue will be reproduced a poster by 
Raleigh of America’s answer to Teuton 
brutality. 





“What Are We Fighting For?’ is the: 
title of a series of articles to be begun in 
The Independent next week, which will 
present a broad and authoritative discus- 
sion of the motives and ideals that underlie 
America’s participation in this war. Presi- 
dent Lowell, of Harvard University; Prof. 
John Dewey, of the philosophy department 
in the University of Chicago; Corra Har- 
ris, author of “In the Valley,” “A Circuit 
Rider’s Wife,” “Co-Citizens” and many 
other stories interpreting the philosophy of 
common folks, will begin the series. Other 
authors will be announced later. 








THE NEW PLAYS 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession, by George 
Bernard Shaw, is presented by the Wash- 
ington Square Players. A remarkably fresh 
production for a revival, due chiefly to the 
dominating force of Mary Shaw’s interpre- 
tation of the title role. Diantha Pattison 
plays the part of Vivian with clarity and 
conviction. (Comedy Theater.) 

A Cure for Curables is a delightful light 
comedy founded on one of Corra Harris’ 
short stories. What happens in the fash- 
ionable Southern sanitarium when a com- 
mon sense young doctor takes charge and 
compels the pampered inmates to dig in the 
garden and eat bread and milk is told with 
a delicious Southern humor and charm. 
(39th Street Theater.) 


Success strikes the happy medium of 
human appeal between sentiment and trag- 
edy, in its story of a great actor who drinks 
himself to degradation and finally comes 
back. Brandon Tynan plays the leading 
part excellently; Jess Dandy as Mike 
Lewis, the progressive play producer who 
sees a chance for Shakespeare in musical 
comedy yet, provides the laughs. (Harris 
Theater.) 
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The Chandler Sedan Affords You 
Four-Season Service 


ANDSOME in design and economical in operation, this Chandler 

seven-passenger convertible sedan affords full four-season use- 

fulness that is keenly appreciated by those who demand the maximum 
of efficiency and comfort in their motor cars. 


This sedan body is instantly convertible from an entirely enclosed 
car to one fully as open as a touring car with top up. Windows may be 
lowered away or entirely removed and the window posts are removable. 
| The body is most substantially constructed—built by Fisher—and 
stands the stress even of rough country roads. The upholstery is of a 
serviceable grey cloth material. 


Mounted upon the famous Chandler chassis, distinguished par- 
ticularly for its great motor, this sedan offers motor car value only 
approached by other cars selling for hundreds of dollars more. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
| Four-Passenger Sport Model, $1675 
\| Convertible Sedan, $2295 Convertible Coupe, $2195 Limousine, $2895 
} (All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 














| Let the Chandler Sedan Be Your Choice Now 





Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York Cable Address: ‘‘Chanmotor”’ 

















| CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Tooth Destroyer 


Is That Germ-Breeding Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Facts That Everyone 
Should Know 


Dental practice in late years has made enor- 
mous progress. Many old theories have been 
abandoned. Many new methods have been 
adopted, after long clinical tests. 


Thisis onewhichreferstoteethcleaning. Andden- 
tal authorities feel that everyone should know it. 


An evident fact is that old tooth-brushing meth- 
ods have failed. Statistics show that tooth decay 
and pyorrhea have constantly increased. Tartar 
forms and teeth discolor—all despite the daily 
brushing. And dentists now know why. 


The reason lies in a film —that slimy film. You 
can feel it. It constantly accumulates. It gets into 
crevices and hardens and stays. Even on smooth 
surfaces it accumulates. 


That film absorbs stains and discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food particles which 
ferment and form acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth — the cause of decay. 


It harbors germs and breeds them—millions of them. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, In various cases 
they enter the tissues and enter the stomach, causing many 
serious troubles. Nearly all tooth troubles and many others 
are now traced to that film on teeth. 


Much of that film escapes the tooth brush. The ordina 
dentifrice cannot dissolve it. Many kinds make it more difficult 
to remove. That is why tooth cleaning has been so ineffective. 


But now a new-day dentifrice—called Pepsodent—acts di- 
rectly on that film, It solves the problem of clean, safe teeth as 
nothing else has done. And now, having been accepted by able 
au ities, we urge you to prove it by a one-week test. 








THE PEPSODENT CO. 

Dept. 98, 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


One-Week Tube Free 





A One-Week Test 
Will Be a Revelation 


Pepsodent is based on the fact that the film is 
albuminous matter. The basis of Pepsodent is 
pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 


The object is to dissolve the film. Then to daily 
combat the film, preventing its accumulation. 


Pepsin long seemed forbidden. It is useless un- 
less activated. d the usual activating agent is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now solved that problem. It has 
discovered an activating method which is abso- 
lutely harmless. Five governments have already 
granted patents. That activating method is now 
used in Pepsodent. 


Dental authorities have now submitted this 
dentifrice to three years of clinical tests. They 
have applied it in thousands of cases, carefully 
watching results. 


Now that thcy have accepted it, we offer the 
product to everyone for home tests. And we urge 
its universal use. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week Tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste—it is delightful. Then watch the results. 


Note how clean your teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
ofthe slimy film. Note how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. Note how it polishes the teeth, 

That 7-day test will be a revelation, You will know what 
clean teeth mean. You will know that your teeth’s chief enemy 
—film—can be defeated daily. And we do not believe that you 
will ever again return to old teeth-cleaning methods. 

As a reminder, cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsodéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 98, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Government’s survey of America’s first year in the war—the seventh weekly message to 
the American people—will be presented in The Independent next week by George Creel, 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, appointed by President Wilson 


THE RESURRECTION OF LITHUANIA © 


life from the disintegrating body of Russia is 

Lithuania. As in the case of Finland, Poland and 
Ukrainia, it was largely thru American influence and aid 
that Lithuania has found its freedom, but unfortunately Ger- 
many gets the credit of the act of liberation. There are some 
750,000 Lithuanians in America, driven here by the frightful 
persecutions of the Autocrat of All the Russias. But tho they 
have here found liberty and prosperity they have not for- 
gotten their motherland in chains. The Pennsylvania coal 
miner and the New England factory hand have contributed 
of their earnings to help those who were left behind and to 
print and smuggle over the Lithuanian literature which was 
prohibited in Russia. A Scranton physician, John Szlupas, 
was president of the convention of Lithuanian delegates 
which, meeting at Stockholm, declared the independence of 
Lithuania on January 8, 1918. This is but repeating the 
action taken during the abortive Russian revolution of 
1905, when a convention of 2000 Lithuanians declared for 
a Diet of their own “to be chosen without distinction of* 
sex, race or creed.” Let us hope that this time the declara- 
tion holds, altho one cannot hope much for a nation inau- 
gurated under Teutonic auspices. 

Lithuania has been one of the most unfortunate of the 
unfortunate class of buffer states. Being neither Teuton nor 
Slav, but lying between these eternal enemies, the Lith- 
uanians have been harried in turn by the one and the other 
and ofttimes oppressed by both. All the power of court, 
church, market and school has been exercized in the ger- 
manization of those on one side the boundary and the rus- 
sification of those on the other. Yet neither Kaiser nor Czar 
has been able to extinguish the language nor the conscious- 
ness of the common race. The Lithuanian language is the 
most ancient of living languages. It is nearer to the original 
Indo-European stock than any other European language. 
Words and even sentences spoken in ancient Sanskrit may 
be understood by a Lithuanian peasant. The philosopher 
Kant, who wrote a Lithuanian grammar and was himself 
of Lithuanian origin, declared that “Lithuania must be pre- 
served, for her tongue possesses the key which opens all 
enigmas not only of philology but also of history.” A kin- 
dred language and people, Old Prussian or Bo-russian, were 
extinguished three hundred years ago, altho the name and 
somewhat of the blood have passed down to those who now 
bear the name. 

The American reader is apt to have got his knowledge of 
Lithuanian history from the fiery pages of Sienkiewicz, who 
was of Lithuanian descent altho his name has been polan- 


: NOTHER of the new nations that have sprung into 


ized and he wrote from the Polish standpoint. “The Deluge,” 
in which that irresistible hero, Kmita, banneret of Orsha. 
fights thru a thousand pages for his lady-love, Olenka, is laid 
mostly in Lithuania. In “The Knights of the Cross” Sien- 
kiewicz tells of the story of the defeat of the Teutons by the 
Lithuanians at the battle of Tannenberg in 1410. 

But in 1914 a second battle was fought at Tannenberg. 
when fortune favored the other side and Hindenburg in- 
flicted such a blow upon the Russians that they were never 
able to recover from it. This brought the German hordes 
into the heart of Lithuania and the story of their brutality, 
as it has been told to American ears by eye-witnesses, is 
more horrible than anything we have heard from Belgium. 

The Prussian power which now dominates Central Europe 
and endangers the whole world had its origin in these Tev- 
tonic Knights of the Cross, who were commissioned by the 
Pope in 1234 to defend Christendom against the heathen 
Lithuanians. But the sort of Christianity carried over the 
border by the Teutonic knights bore little resemblance to 
the religion of him whose symbol they wore on their breasts, 
so we need not wonder that the Lithuanians were the last 
of European peoples to abandon paganism. Roger Bacon in 
the thirteenth century saw clearly that the Germans were 
preventing the spread of Christianity while pretending to 
promote it: 

There is no doubt that all the heathen nations beyond Germany 
would long ago have been converted but for the brutality of the 
German House, because the Pagan race has again and again 
been ready to receive the faith in peace thru preaching. But they 
of the German House will not allow it, because they want to 
subjugate them and reduce them to slavery, and by subtle per- 
suasions they have for years deceived the Roman Church. This ir 
notorious, otherwise I would not make the charge. 

For 1386 years after the birth of Christ the perpetual fire 
burned on the altar before the wooden image of Perkunas, 
the Thunder God, in the midst of the sacred oak grove on the 
hill overlooking Vilna. But on that date the fire was quenched 
and the grove was cut down, for the Prince of Lithuania 
accepted the Catholic faith for himself and his people that 
he might marry the Princess Yadvida of Poland, and the 
pagan Prince Yagyello became the Christian King Vladislav 
II, of united Poland and Lithuania. The marriage of the 
rulers was not a fortunate one and the union of the realms 
was most unhappy. Never was a people, it seems, so disliked 
by all its neighbors as the Poles. The Lithuanians of the 
United States are divided into three groups: the Socialists, 
who are or have been inclined to look to Germany for help; 
the Clericals, who favor the Russian connection; and the 
Nationalists, who declare for complete independence. But 
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all three agree on one point; that never again will they 
consent to union with Poland. 

They do, however, hope for union with the Letts, lying 
to the north of Lithuania, and of kindred race altho of an- 
other language and religion. They also desire, tho under 
the circumstances they can hardly hope, that East Prussia, 
comprizing the Lithuanians under German rule, should be 
reunited to Lithuania. If so, the new republic would start 
out in life with a population of some seven million and with 
Riga and Kénigsberg as its ports on the Baltic. 


NO COMPOUNDED PEACE 


HE dictionary has it that to compound a felony is “to 
agree, for a consideration, not to prosecute or punish 
a wrong-doer.” 

a crime. 

There are some indications—and there is a strong prob- 
ability—that the “Potsdam gang,” to use Dr. van Dyke’s 
vigorous phrase, would be very glad indeed to induce Ger- 
many’s enemies to compound the felonies it has committed 
during three years and a half. A vagrant rumor from 
Switzerland suggests the imminence of another “peace 
drive” from Berlin. Why not? Germany is busily engaged 
in raking in and storing away the rich stores of plunder 
that luck—and the Bolsheviki—have opened up for her in 
the East. Why should she not be willing to pay a high price 
for quick relief from that relentless, torturing, menacing 
pressure in the West? Why should she not make smooth 
proposals, glittering offers, smilingly treacherous sugges- 
tions? We can expect nothing else. We must guard against 
nothing else with half so much vigilance. 

There must be no compounding of the Teutonic felonies. 
There must be no bargain and compromise peace, which will 
leave the criminal spirit and the criminal strength of the 
German felons unbroken. We must seek peace thru victory. 
Only such a peace will bring security and justice and 
righteousness back to the earth. 


GOOD COUNSE’ |: 
(Ge PERSHING has issued an order to the 








The compounding of a felony is itself 








members of the American Expeditionary Force which 
it would be well for every American at home to read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest. It reads thus: 


>. 
Never trust any one who asks questions of a military character 


or who seems to be much interested in questions of such a nature, 
even tho such a person appears to be an American officer. 

Any man, woman, or child, or even a man wearing the uniform 
of an American, or in the uniform of a soldier of the allied 
armies, can be a spy. 

In fact, say nothing that you would not wish to reach the ears 
of the enemy. And for this same reason never enter into any 
correspondence with an unknown person, for this is one of the 
chief means used by the enemy to procure information. 

In the streets and in public places do not fail to remember that 
the very walls have ears. Therefore do not express your opinion 
upon any military question or even on the war in general. 

Don’t give the impression of a pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion either by word or action, and always have confidence in the 
success of our army and of our cause. 


The last paragraph in particular should be taken to heart 
by every loyal citizen. Pessimism accomplishes nothing. Con- 


fidence in a righteous cause, exprest in action, will move the 
earth. 





THE AUSTRIAN PARADOX 


\ , [HEN a French politician who had been thru the 
Great Revolution was asked what he had accom- 
plished during those stirring years he replied: 

“T lived.” Bolder men had made history and been rewarded 
by the guillotine; for him it was enough to have outwitted 
the executioner. Such is the Hapsburg monarchy among 
the states of Europe. Austria has been defeated by all her 
neighbors, by the Swiss, the Prussians, the French, the 
Russians and the Italians. Until Russia cayre to her help 


in 1849 she was helpless before her own subjects, the Hun- 
garians; until! Germany came to her help in 1915 she was 
driven back by the Russians and held in check by the Serb- 
ians. In an age of intense nationalism Austria alone has 
attemptc. to govern without help from the national prin- 
ciple; to rule not alien minorities, as did Germany and the 
late Russian Empire, but alien majorities. Considering the 
extent of her realms and the numbers of her people, the 
greatness of her resources and the high capacity of the 
races under her rule, the contribution of Austria to polit- 
ical, industrial and intellectual progress haS been discred- 
itably small. But the Austrian state can boast, and it is no 
small boast, “I lived.” In spite of every external defeat and 
endless internal misery and discontent, the Austrian realms 
have been but little diminished by the centuries and bid 
fair to stand almost undiminished for years to come. 

There were three paths which the Austrian Government 
might have chosen had it desired more than survival; three 
solutions to the problem of welding a score of nationalities 
into a united nation. The Austrian Government chose none 
of these; it dared not. Any logical course of policy might 
have been fatal to the state, whose very existence was a 
defiance of logic. The greatest Prussian statesman was Bis- 
marek, whose ruthless policy was directed toward the re- 
making of Europe. The greatest Austrian statesman was 
Metternich, whose policy, equally unscrupulous, was wholly 
devoted to preventing any political change whatever from 
taking place in Europe. The contrast between these two 
men gives the full measure of the contrast between the vig- 
orous aggressiveness of Prussia and the tortuous compro- 
mises of Austria. 

One logical solution for the Austrian problem would have 
been the abandonment of the national idea; the erection of 
the Hapsburg realms into a cosmopolitan commonwealth 
wherein no national group was favored or repressed. This 
solution now seems Utopian because Czech and German, 
Magyar and Croat, Pole and Ruthenian have come to hate 
each other more than love their Emperor. But the fires 
of nationality burned very low in the eighteenth century, 
and had the Government thenceforth striven to create an 
“Austria” which could be a common Fatherland to all the 
peoples of the realm, a new nation might have emerged from 
the melting pot as strong and prosperous as the United 
States, which is made up of elements quite as diverse. But 
this solution did not commend itself to the rulers of the 
state because it meant the abandonment of cherished historic 
privileges which placed some provinces in subjection to 
others and all of them in subjection to the German court. 
Besides, the creation of a common nationality might mean 
the creation of a common public opinion which would be 
fatal to autocratic rule. If the peoples of the empire were 
not kept fighting each other they might all join to fight 
the Government. 

Another possibility lay in the opposite direction. Instead 
of welding the many peoples of the empire into one the 
Government might have recognized their diversity and per- 
mitted each national group to enjoy fullest autonomy. Thus 
Austria-Hungary might have become a stable federal state, 
a larger Switzerland, in which the lion and the lamb could 
dwell together in peace because they were not locked into 
the same cage. This solution, however, demanded a greater 
stock of insight and good will than Austrian statecraft has 
ever possest. Until it was too late, the rulers of the state 
underestimated the rising passions of national pride and 
made no consistent attempt to placate them. Also the love 
of bullying, repression and interference in local affairs was 
too deeply rooted in the heart of officialdom to be so easily 
abandoned. 

A third possibility was German nationalism. Austria, 
whose ruling court and capital city were almost as purely 
German as Munich or Berlin, might have regarded the em- 
pire as the Prussians have regarded their dominions, as Ger- 
man land from which all alien elements were to be expunged. 
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This solution, tho morally indefensible, might have had the 
practical advantage of turning a chaos of peoples into an- 
other Germany. But it was a far harder task to convert an 
overwhelming majority of Slavs, Latins and Magyars into 
patriotic Germans than to repress a few Poles, Danes and 
Alsatians; the Austrian Government wisely declined the 
task. Moreover, while the Hapsburgs hated all nationalism 
they dread German nationalism most of all, since the move- 
ment for German unity involved the expulsion of polyglot 
Austria from the new empire. When Bismarck united all 
the other German states into one nation he had to leave out 
Austria because of the mass of “indigestible” non-Germans 
she would have brought in with her. This meant that Ger- 
man destinies were thenceforth directed not by Hapsburgs, 
as in the days of Metternich, but by Hohenzollerns. 

The Austrian Government has thrice made “the great 
refusal” to become a strong, prosperous and united nation. 
It declined to create a new cosmopolitan nation like our own. 
It declined to create a federal nation of many tongues like 
Switzerland. It declined to become a German state like the 
empire of the north. But it is still the Austrian Govern- 
ment; pursuing the motto of “divide and rule,” fomenting 
national spirit here and repressing it there, rousing Croatia 
against Hungary and Ruthenian peasants against Polish 
nobles in 1848, subjecting Croatia to Hungary and Ruthen- 
ians to Poles in 1866, alternately persecuting Italian and 
Slovene, sometimes an obedient servant of German policy, 
sometimes a diplomatic counterweight to Germany, sup- 
porting Serbia against Bulgaria in 1886 and Bulgaria 
against Serbia in 1913, everywhere a mischief maker and 
marplot, but still in existence. If dancing on the tightrope 
be greater than plodding forward on the highway of prog- 
ress, Austria’s statesmen deserve the admiration of the 
world. 





THE NEW ROUTE TO INDIA 

OME thirty years ago the British were aroused by the 

cry “Russians at the gate of Herat!” Now a similar 

but more serious danger confronts the British Em- 
pire, for the Germans are at the gate of Herat, and the 
way to India opens before them. By the collapse of Russia 
and the surrender of Rumania the Black Sea becomes a 
German lake, and the railroad system which was constructed 
by Russia, largely with French funds, for the purpose of 
penetrating Persia and reaching India, now comes under 
the control of Germany. 

The missing links in the chain of communication between 
the West and the East were supplied by two clauses in the 
recent treaties with Russia and Rumania. In the first Rus- 
sia agrees to surrender the port of Batum on the Black Sea. 
By the second Rumania agrees to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of troops across her territory to the port of Odessa. 
Now the news comes that Odessa has been occupied by the 
Germans. This means that troops from Berlin and Vienna 
may be sent directly overland to Odessa. From here they 
may be shipped across to the eastern end of the Black Sea 
and land at Batum. From Batum the railroad leads straight 
across to the petroleum port of Baku on the Caspian. Ferry- 
ing troops across the Caspian from Baku, one hundred and 
fifty miles, puts them upon the railroad leading to Merv. 
Here the Russian strategic railroad branches, one branch 
running south to Kushk, which is less than one hundred 
miles from Herat, and the other leading to Andijan in the 
heart of the Pamir. 

Between these rail heads and India lies the buffer state 
of Afghanistan. The Emir of Afghanistan is in the pay of 
the British, but the Afghans, being Mohammedans, were 
formerly fierce enemies of the British, and it might be pos- 
sible to rouse their former fanaticism by an appeal or a 
proclamation of a Jehad, or Holy War. 

This is the appalling prospect which the German political 
and military maneuvers have opened up. It is, of course, 


not in the least probable that the Germans, exhausted as 
they are and hard prest in the West, will attempt at the 
present time any such gigantic enterprize as an invasion 
of India, but such a possibility will remain for the future 
unless the German domination of southern Russia is over- 
thrown. ‘ 

Besides the route outlined, involving two transshipments, 
an overland route to India is opened now, for the Russian 
railroad runs down on both sides of the Caspian Sea, lead- 
ing in the one case thru over the Caucasus and in the other 
leading thru to Samarkand. These railroads in their present 
state of demoralization would doubtless be of little value for 
the transportation of troops and munitions, but eventually 
they could be put in shape for this purpose, since for this 
purpose they were originally laid out. The recent rumors of 
German and Mohammedan agitation in Turkestan show 
clearly that the Germans have designs in this quarter. From 
Samarkand to Peshawer, the terminal of the British and 
Indian railroad, is only five hundred miles, and this is then 
the only gap in the way of an all-rail route from Berlin to 
Calcutta. 

The German plan for the Berlin-Bagdad railroad extend- 
ing to the Persian Gulf has been frustrated by the occupa- 
tion of Bagdad by the British, but the route which the Ger- 
mans have now acquired is more useful for their purpose 
and more dangerous to Great Britain than the one which 
they were prevented from consummating. Besides this it 
threatens the Bagdad route, since it could transport enemy 
armies down thru the Caucasus on to the right flank of the 
British forces on the Tigris. It is rumored that British offi- 
cers have been for some time in the various Caucasian prov- 
inces trying to organize the Armenians and Georgians to 
hold, these mountain fastnesses against invasions of the 
Turks from the south or the Teutons from the north, but it 
will be difficult to make an effective stand here because there 
are no lines of transportation by which the necessary muni- 
tions may be sent from the Persian Gulf into the Caucasian 
region. On the map the situation looks very serious, but we 
may well doubt whether Germany has the man power to 


avail herself of the opportunities now opening to her in 
the East. 








The way to make a short war is to prepare fo: a long war.—Lord 
Reading. 


And the way to prepare for a long war is to determine to make 
it a short war. 








A torpedo aimed at a steamer in a British harbor missed its 
mark and exploded against a rock. The fishing boats that hastened 
to the spot found the water filled with stunned fish and were able 
to ship an unprecedented consignment to London where the market 
price is high. We do not blame the lucky fishermen but we must 
call the attention of the Kaiser to the fact that fishing by dyna- 
mite is unsportsmanlike and illegal and any U-boat practising it 
in American waters will be liable to arrest by the game warden. 








Roberto Piccinini was debarred from citizenship by a Supreme 
Court justice of New York because in the literary test he spelled 
“eat” with a k. It was natural that an Italian accustomed to a 
language where letters stand for definite sounds should make the 
mistake of assuming that English orthography was equally ra- 
tional but he will have to learn that American liberty does not 
include liberty of spelling and that he will make himself more 
unpopular if he attempts to introduce this foreign custom than 
he would by eating garlic or belonging to the Mafia. 

— 

The Rev. Dr. Sheldon’s arraignment of the British liquor traffic 
in our issue of March 2 is confirmed by cold figures which show 
that the people have spent more money for beer during the war 
than ever before. The average profits of eighty-six brewing com- 
panies during the last three years are nearly fifty per cent greater 
than during the three years preceding. Allsopp’s, which made 
$340,500 in 1918, made $1,198,500 in 1917. The profits of Salt & 
Co. were $151,500 in 1911 and $490,500 in 1917. Brunner Mond 
have just added $23,000,000 to their capital as “part of the 
accumulated profits.” War and drink have always been associated 


in history and literature. It remains for America to prove that 
they are separable. 
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Ai Nowadays people know when 
; spring has come by the flights 
Raids of airplanes. The policy of re- 
prisals is now frankly adopted on both 
sides and the bombing of interior towns 
is a constant occurrence. 

Last year the Germans directed their 
aerial attacks mostly against London, 
but now they are turning their atten- 
tion toward Paris in retaliation, as they 
claim, for the recent French and Brit- 
ish raids on German cities. On the 
night of March 11, when the city was 
covered by a thick fog, some sixty air- 
planes in nine squadrons crost the line 
and flew over the city, dropping nu- 
merous bombs. In the city twenty-nine 
persons were killed and fifty injured. 
Elsewhere five were killed and twenty- 
nine injured. The raid on Paris of the 
Friday before resulted in the death of 
thirteen and the wounding of fifty. But 
more fell victim to crushing and suf- 
focation in the subway (Metropolitain), 
into which the people crowded for pro- 
tection. In this subterranean jam sixty- 
six persons, mostly women and children, 
were killed. A bomb was dropt thru the 
roof of a maternity hospital at Nancy 
but failed to explode. Secretary Baker 
was in conference with General Bliss, 
the American Chief of Staff, in a Paris 
hotel when the raid came and upon the 
insistence of the proprietor the confer- 
ence was adjourned to the wine cellar. 
Three of the German machines were 
brought down. 

London is no longer immune on 
moonless nights. Lighted only by the 
stars and the aurora borealis seven or 
eight machines crost the Essex coast 
and two of them reached London. The 
first bomb hit a three-story dwelling of 
brick and concrete in the northwestern 
part of the city. The bomb crashed thru 
the roof and two floors before it ex- 
ploded. While the police and volunteer 
rescuers were trying to clear away the 
wreckage three more bombs fell in the 
immediate vicinity. The losses include 
eleven killed and forty-six wounded. 

Three Zeppelins passed over York- 
shire Wednesday night, but did little 
damage. 

Naples has hitherto been supposed to 
be outside the war zone, since it is at 
the opposite end of the peninsula from 
the Austrian front, 300 miles away, but 
at one o’clock on the morning of March 
11, a dirigible passed over the city, 
dropping twenty bombs. Most of them 
struck private houses, but one explod- 
ed ‘in the Hospital of the Little Sisters, 
killing seven. Altogether sixteen peo- 
ple were killed and forty wounded. 
Venice has been several times bom- 
barded. 

On the other hand, the Allies have 
been equally active. Successful air 
raids on Coblenz, Mainz, Stuttgart and 
many other German cities are reported. 
On Coblenz a ton of explosives were 
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Preas Illustrating 


PERSHING’S RIGHT HAND MAN 
Major General Robert L. Bullard has been 
chosen by General Pershing to be the first of the 
lieutenant generals in command of an army of 
American soldiers in France. General Bullard 
has been promoted rapidly—he was a colonel in 
1916—and he has proved his ability under fire 
in two wars. He served under General Pershing 
in the Philippines during the war with Spain, 
and commanded the militia in the Brownsville 
district during the Mexican trouble in 1916 


dropt, causing widespread damage. The 
raid on Mainz was made by daylight 
and, according to the German report, 
caused the death of three soldiers, four 
women and one child and injuring 
many others. The British report hav- 
ing during the week dropt ten tons of 
bombs on Freiburg, three tons on the 
docks of Bruges, thirteen and a half 
tons on railway sidings and depots 
about Mons, Lens and St. Quentin, 
and seven tons between Lille and 
Cambrai. 

On the Italian front the Allied 
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Chapin in St. Louis Republic 
THE OPERATION WAS SUCCESSFUL, BUT— 


The patient was Russia; the doctors are Lenine 
and Trotzky 


aviators have made daring raids far 
behind the Austrian lines. Bozen in 
the Tyrol was attacked repeatedly by 
night and here in bombing the barracks 
eight war prisoners were killed and 
many wounded. Fivé airmen on March 
2 succeeded in flying over the Julian 
Alps and reaching Innsbruck, the cap- 
ital of Tyrol. Finding the city was not 
protected by anti-aircraft guns they 
swooped down to within 300 yards of 
the streets, bombarding station, bar- 
racks and munition factories and kill- 
ing many soldiers and civilians. 


At 5:15 on the morn- 
ing of March 11 the 
first independent 
American raid was launched in the 
Toul sector. After a lively barrage fire 
of six minutes a large party went for- 
ward and penetrated to the second Ger- 
man line a distance of 300 yards. Twelve 
minutes later the Americans were back 
in their own trenches without the loss 
of a man. The enemy artillery was so 
thoroly silenced that it did not get into 
action for twenty minutes. 

Southeast of the Toul sector Ameri- 
cans are participating with the French 
in a series of raids on the Lorraine 
front. The point of attack has hitherto 
been concealed, but is now stated to be 
Badonviller, eighteen miles east of 
Luneville. Here, after shelling the en- 
emy lines for four hours, the Ameri- 
cans charged over No Man’s Land. 
Finding the first trenches deserted they 
went on to the second line 800 yards 
further, but still could find no foe. So 
they carried off papers and supplies and 
blew up the dugouts. The Americans 
remained within the enemy lines for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

A photograph taken by an airplane 
showed that the Germans had massed 
two hundred gas projectors at a certain 
point ready for the next attack. The 
American artillery was accordingly 
concentrated on that point and the 
whole gas battery wiped out. The new 
gases, especially the so-called “mus- 
tard,” are more virulent and harder to 
eradicate than the chlorine and bromine 
used earlier in the war. 

Secretary of War Baker, with a 
staff of seven, arrived at a French port 
on an American armored cruiser on 
March 10. He went immediately to 
Paris for consultation with the Ameri- 
can officers and French officials. 


First 
American Raid 


The treaty of peace 
concluded last week 
between Rumania and 
the Quadruple Alliance was followed 
this week by a treaty with Russia. Its 
text has not been cabled, but apparently 
Rumanian troops are to be withdrawn 
from the southeastern part of Bess- 
arabia, tho they are allowed to hold the 
parts of that province inhabited by Ru- 
manians for the protection of people 


Rumanian- 
Russian Peace 
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and property. Points in dispute will be 
referred to an international commis- 
sion including two Rumanian and two 
Russian representatives. Until a per- 
manent partition and administration is 
provided for, authority will be vested 
in local self-governing bodies support- 
ed by local militia. Russian and polit- 
ical prisoners held by the Rumanians 
will be released. 

It is understood that the Quadruple 
Alliance favors the annexation of Bess- 
arabia to Rumania but leaves to Ru- 
mania the task of obtaining the desired 
territory either by force of arms or by 
agreement with its Russian claimants. 
Bessarabia was in 1878 seized by Rus- 
sia very unjustly and very ungratefully 
after Rumania had aided her most ef- 
fectively in her war against Turkey. 
The question, it would seem, concerns 
Ukrainia rather than Russia if the 
country is to remain divided on these 
lines, for what is left of Great Russia 
does not now touch upon Bessarabia. 
The Ukrainians are said to be willing 
to divide the country amicably on the 
basis of nationality. 

The new Rumanian Premier, General 
Averescu, is evidently doing the best he 
can to secure fair terms, but the coun- 
try is completely at the mercy of the 
enemy and the chauvinist press of Ger- 
many demands that the Government 
take full advantage of its position both 
for revenge and profit. The vague 
phrase “rectification of the frontier” in 
the treaty may mean that Austria-Hun- 
gary is to hold all the passes of the 
Transylvanian Alps as well as the 
Iron Gates controlling the Danube. The 
commercial concessions, not yet’ made 
public, may mean that the petroleum 
and agricultural products of Rumania 
will be at the disposal of the conquer- 
ors. By the possession of this rich sup- 
ply of oil, formerly in large part con- 
trolled by British capitalists, the Cen- 
tral Powers hope to become independ- 


ent of America. The stipulation of the 
treaty that Rumania shall give right of 
way across Rumanian territory to 
Odessa enables the Central Powers to 
throw their troops as far as the In- 
dian frontier and also to draw upon 
the grain fields of the famous “black 
earth” region of Russia which is tribu- 
tary to Odessa. The Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment as one of the terms of the 
recent treaty agreed to furnish pro- 
visions to the Central Powers and en- 
gaged by the middle of March to de- 
liver 30,000 carloads of grain, 1200 
carloads of sugar, 2000 carloads of 
frozen meat and 1000 carloads of dried 
fruit. But the Ukraine is itself destitute 
because of the war and the _depreda- 
tions of the Bolsheviki and it will be 

















International Film 


IN HONOR OF OUR WOUNDED 
A French dugout named to commemorate the 
bravery of Lieutenant D. H. Harden, the first 
American officer wounded. Lieutenant Harden 
was observing at this spot when he was struck 
by a piece of shrapnel 


difficult to get the food which the half- 
starved people of Germany and Aus- 
tria have been led to expect from their 
forcible opening of “the granary of 
Europe.” Even money will not always 
buy provisions now, for-the Russian 
peasant finds the rubles turned out in 
such abundance by the Bolsheviki press 
are mere scraps of paper. He will not 
give up his grain unless he can get the 
goods he needs, especially shoes and 
clothing, in exchange, but these are just 
the things that Germany herself lacks. 
The prospect for next summer is not 
much better, for little wheat was sown 
last fall. 


After a residence 
of two hundred 
years in the city 
that Peter the Great founded on the 
Baltic for the purpose, the Government 
of Russia has returned to Holy Moscow. 
Altho the German advance toward 
Petrograd seems to have halted or been 
checked about seventy miles away, the 
city has been deserted by all who can 
get out by train, sledge or foot. It is 
almost impossible to get food or fuel 
and the typhus epidemic is spreading. 
Shooting and looting continue unhin- 
dered. To add to the terror and con- 
fusion German airplanes have flown 
over the city dropping bombs. 

The Bolsheviki triumvirate which 
has ruled Russia ever since the fall of 
Kerensky is now broken up. First Kry- 
lenko, the ensign who was raised to the 
head of the army, resigned this posi- 
tion and now Trotzky, who as Foreign 
Minister conducted the peace negotia- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk, is out of the 
Government. He refused to accept the 
terms dictated by the Germans, believ- 
ing it better to continue guerrilla war- 
fare, but his colleague, Lenine, insisted 
that a bad peace was better than none, 
for it would give opportunity for work- 
ing out the revolution. Lenine had his 


Moscow the Capital 
of Russia 

















© International Film 


THE FIRST AMERICAN “BLESSES” 





These convalescent soldiers at a Paris hospital were wounded in the early fighting of American troops at the front. From left to right the American 


soldiers are Private Haley of New York, Private Geiger of Kansas City, Private O’Neil of New Y 


ork, Private Geiger of Chicago, and Private Dar- 


and of Petersburg, Illinois. Darland’s leg was shattered and he was captured by the Germans in the fighting at Cambrai. In a counter attack he 


was rescued by the British 
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way and Trotzky broke with him in 
consequence. Lenine has transferred the 
administrative departments to Moscow, 
where he hopes to secure a ratification 
of the treaty from the congress of the 
Soviets (the local councils of work- 
men’s and soldiers’ delegates). Mean- 
time Trotzky remains in Petrograd at 
the head of the newly formed Military 
Revolutionary Committee of Seven. 

The action of the Bolsheviki in seiz- 
ing church property has outraged the 
feelings of the devout and brought 
down upon them the anathema of the 
Orthodox Church. The anathema pro- 
nounced by Doctor Tichon, Patriarch 
of all Russia and Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, was read in all the churches on 
Sunday, March 10. 

The report of a few weeks ago that 
a joint force of Saxon and Ukrainian 
troops had taken possession of Kiev, 
the capital of Ukrainia, is denied from 
Petrograd, which claims that the city 
is still held by the Bolsheviki. Accord- 
ing to American consular reports thou- 
sands of lives were lost and millions of 
property destroyed in the fighting that 
occurred in that city between the Bol- 
sheviki and the Ukrainians between 
January 29 and February 8. 


Last week we report- 
ed that the Russian 
General Semenov was 
organizing a force in Manchuria for 
the protection of the Trans-Siberian 
railroad. This movement, it appears, has 
now developed into an organized gov- 
ernment for Siberia to serve as a cen- 
ter of opposition to the Bolsheviki and 
the Germans. Admiral Kolchak, com- 
mander of the Black Sea fleet until it 
mutinied, and the head of the Russian 
Naval Commission visiting America last 
year, is said to be the leader of the 
movement, altho a Bolshevik rumor 
ascribes the leadership to Prince Lvov, 
who was president of the provisional 
government founded after the revolu- 
tion but later displaced by the more 
radical elements under Kerensky. 
The new government has its head- 
quarters at Pekin and is sending for- 
ward artillery and recruits by the Man- 
churian railroad to General Semenov, 
who is on the frontier ready to pass 
into Siberia and join the Japanese 
forces when they start westward from 
Vladivostok. The Chinese Government 
is to supply food and furnish a contin- 
gent of two divisions to the expedition. 


The Protection 
of Siberia 


Japan has agreed to pay the expenses 
of Chinese participation until the Chi- 
nese Government can secure a loan from 
the United States. 

It is impossible to ascertain how far 
the proposed intervention in Siberia 
has gone, for reports are conflicting. A 
Petrograd paper says that the Japanese 
cruiser “Mikado” arrived in Vladivo- 
stok on January 12 and two more on 
the 14th; that four thousand Japanese 
troops were landed and that a Red 
Guard was organized to resist them. 
The Japanese on January 20 denied 
that any troops had been landed. The 
presence of Japanese and British cruis- 
ers in the harbor is admitted. The Red 
Guards or Bolsheviki troops at Irkutsk 
and on the Manchurian frontier are said 
to be under German officers and better 
supplied with artillery than General 
Semenov’s forces. 

In England opinion is divided as to 
the advisability of Japanese interven- 
tion. Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of 
Blockade, defends the action of the 
British Government in approving of 
Japanese action by saying: 

In fact, IT cannot conceive any patriotic 
Russian who would not prefer the assist- 
ance of a friendly power, aiming at the 
restoration of order, to conquest by a ruth- 
less and unprincipled enemy. 

The Japanese alone can act effectively 
in the present crisis. If they are intrusted 
by the Allies with the duty of going to the 
assistance of Russia against Germany, I 
am sure they will carry out the task with 
perfect loyalty and great efficiency. 

It would be in the highest degree fool- 
ish. if not criminal, if the Entente failed to 
take every step possible to frustrate this 
German scheme. 

On the other hand, the liberal and 
radical press of England views the 
project with suspicion. The Nation, for 
instance, says: 

We are committed to political interven- 
tion in Russia with an Asiatic army as our 
mandatory agent and with ultimate tragic 
political consequences to ourselves in India 
und Australia. 


A treaty of peace 
between Finland and 
Germany was signed 
on March 7. According to its first arti- 
cle Germany engages to exert herself 
to secure recognition of Finland’s au- 
tonomy and independence from all the 
powers. On the other hand, Finland 
agrees to cede no portion of her terri- 
tory or to grant any territorial rights 
to any foreign power without a previous 
understanding with Germany. 


Finland Under 
German Control 


Both parties agree to renounce all 
claims to indemnities or compensations 
for damages. State treaties and private 
rights are to be immediately restored. 
Prisoners are to be exchanged. Trade 
relations are to be resumed. Any ques- 
tions in dispute about civic damages 
will be settled by an arbitral board, a 
third of the members to be appointed 
by each party and the other third of 
neutrals appointed by the President of 
Switzerland. The fortifications of the 
Aland Islands are to be removed as 
speedily as possible and never re- 
erected. 

German troops have displaced the 
Swedish garrison that had occupied the 
Aland Islands and from this base they 
are being transported to the mainland 
at Vasa to reinforce the Finnish White 
Guard fighting the Bolsheviki. The Bol- 
sheviki still hold Helsingfors and their 
reign of terror extends over southeast- 
ern Finland. They are said to be carry- 
ing out a deliberate policy of extermi- 
nating the intellectual and propertied 
classes. Professors, students, officials, 
clergymen and landed proprietors are 
systematically assassinated. 

Senator Svinhufvud, the Premier of 
Finland, has escaped from the capital 
and taken refuge in Berlin. He has been 
spoken of as probable president of the 
future republic of Finland,-but now it 
is said that the Finnish Government 
has asked the German Emperor to ap- 
point Prince Oscar of Hohenzollern, his 
fifth son, to be King of Finland. Prince 
Oscar is thirty years old and was re- 
ported in 1916 to have been slightly 
wounded on the head and thigh in the 
Russian campaign. On the eve of the 
war before departing for the front 
he contracted against his father’s 
wishes a morganatic marriage with 
Countess Ina Bassewitz, former lady-in- 
waiting to the Empress. 

The independence of Finland has 
been recognized by Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
France and Switzerland, but not yet 
formally by England and America. 


The Soviets or 
councils of work- 
men’s and _ sol- 
diers’ delegates, which has, almost from 
the beginning of the revolution, been 
the ruling power in Russia, has trans- 
ferred its seat from Petrograd to Mos- 
cow for fear of the German occupation 
of the Baltic capital. To the congress 


President’s Message 
to the Russian People 




















© Western Newspaper Union 


THE JAPS ARE READY 


These are some of the men who may go into Siberia to prevent the German seizure of Russian war supplies. Japan has proposed to make an expedition 
from Vladivostok for this purpose; it is understood that France approves, but that England and the United States are still considering the advisability 


of such action 
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of the Soviets on its opening in Mos- 
cow March 11, President Wilson sent 
the following message of greeting and 
encouragement thru the American Con- 
sul General: 

May I not take advantage of the meet- 
ing of the Congress of the Soviets to ex- 
press the sincere sympathy which the peo- 
ple of the United States feel for the Rus- 
sian people at this moment when the Ger- 
man power has been thrust in to interrupt 
and turn back the whole struggle for free- 
dom and substitute the wishes of Germany 
for the purpose of the people of Russia? 

Altho the Government of the United 
States is, unhappily, not now in a position 
to render the direct and effective aid it 
would wish to render I beg to assure the 
people of Russia thru the Congress that it 
wil] avail itself of every opportunity to se- 
cure for Russia once more complete sov- 
ereignty and independence in her own 
affairs and full restoration to her great role 
in the life of Europe and the modern world. 

The whole heart of the people of the 
United States is with the people of Russia 
in the attempt to free themselves forever 
from autocratic government and become the 
masters of their own life. 


Speeding-up A number of announce- 
War Work ments were made dur- 

ing the week that indi- 
eate further progress in governmental 
coérdination and in the speeding up of 
war activities. 

The March Bulletin of the Federal 
Reserve Board appeared with the an- 
nouncement that rail congestion had 
been relieved and fuel shipments were 
coming thru to the East in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The war industries have 
shown a quick recovery under better 
conditions and many are now operating 
at maximum capacity. 

General Wheeler, Acting Chief of 
Ordnance in the War Department, an- 
nounced that ten munitions districts 
had been established in the country, 
each under the charge of a skilled busi- 
ness man, to speed up production. Un- 
der the new plan the War Department 
is brought into direct contact with the 
munitions industries and can watch 
more closely the progress of the work. 

Secretary Baker announced that the 
newly created War Council of the War 
Department had been strengthened by 
the addition of thrce members. The new 
men are Major General George W. 
Goethals, Quartermaster General; Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Surveyor General 
of Supplies; and Major General Peyton 
©. March, who has recently returned 
from France with a fresh knowledge 
of conditions in the field. Secretary 
Baker has stated that the Council will 
be made the main reliance of the War 
Department for the planning and in- 
itiative necessary for the effective sup- 
port of our armies in France. 

Ninety plants, it was stated, are now 
busy turning out Liberty Trucks for 
the army, and 7500 will have been de- 
livered by the end of June. Shipbuilding 
is progressing well at last. The Febru- 
ary deliveries of twenty-seven vessels 
of 120,700 tons were nearly double the 
January total, and the March schedule 
is expected to add to our fleets four- 
teen cargo vessels, seven tankers and 
two colliers, with a total tonnage of 
near 190,000. Officials now hope to build 
at least 4.500,000 tons by the end of 
the year. 

















Press Illustrating 


TO BE GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


The nomination of Thomas Riggs, Jr., as Gov- 
ernor of Alaska to succeed Governor Strong, is 
the logical climax to Mr. Riggs’ twenty or more 
years’ service in building up Al!aska’s industries 
and government. Mr. Riggs has been lately a 
member of the Alaskan Engineering Commis- 
sion, concerned with the building of a Govern- 
ment railroad from Seward to Fairbanks 


Altho the American 
troops are now for 
the first time ac- 
tively taking part in the Great War 
their losses are already greater than 
in the Spanish-American war. The total 
number killed in action during the war 
with Spain was 280, of whom 260 fell 
in Cuba, 3 in Porto Rico and 17 in the 
Philippines. During the prescnt war we 
have lost 348, of whom 139 were killed 
in France and 209 drowned when the 
“Tuscania” was torpedoed. 

The daily casualty lists given out 
from Washington now give merely the 
name of the victim and no information 
as to his home residence or the conflict 
in which he fell. This change in the 
form of announcement is made by re- 
quest of General Pershing in accord- 
ance with the express desire of the 
French military authorities, who fear 
that the old form will give information 
to the enemy as to the forces in front 
of them and the results of each raid. 


American Losses 
in France 








THE GREAT WAR 

March 8—Airplane raid on London. 
Finland makes peace with Germany. 

March 9—Airplane raid on Paris. 
Russian government moves to Mos- 
cow. 

March 10—Secretary Baker arrives in 
France. British take Hit in Meso- 
potamia. 

March 11—Airplane raid on Naples. 
Trotzky ceases to be Foreign Secre- 
tary of Russia. Americans raid Ger- 
man trenches in Toul sector. 

March 12—-President sends message of 
encouragement to Russian Soviet at 
Moscow. John Dillon succeeds the 
late John Redmond as leader of the 
Irish Nationalists. 

March 13—Zeppelins raid England. 
Germans occupy Odessa. 

March 14—-British Admiralty reports 
loss of fifteen vessels over 1600 tons 
and four smaller. 




















It would be like signaling the hits from 
the target in a rifle match. The French 
publish no casualty lists at all and the 
German casualty lists are so belated 
as to be of little aid to an enemy. 

The new ruling has caused great dis- 
appointment and not a little resentment 
thruout the United States. It is ques- 
tioned whether knowledge of the fact 
that a certain soldier hails from Maine 
or Georgia would be of any advantage 
to the Germans, since our army is not 
divided on a local basis. Since several 
men may have the same name the pub- 
lication of the name alone will cause 
unnecessary anxiety and distress to 
those who may read the notice and mis- 
take the person intended. The next of 
kin or person designated by the soldier 
on enlistment is of course notified of 
any casualty by telegraph, but the rela- 
tives and friends may be left in uncer- 
tainty. 

Captain Archibald Roosevelt, son of 
ex-President Roosevelt, was wounded 
slightly in the leg and his arm broken 
in a recent raiding party. He has re- 
ceived from a French general the deco- 
ration of the Croix de Guerre for gal- 
lantry in action. 


An Attack Upon 
the Direct Primary 


There is a possi- 
bility that New 
York may be the 
first state to discard the direct primary 
when it had once bcen adopted. An im- 
pressive movement is under way for 
the repeal of the direct primary law. 
At a hearing last week before a special 
committee of the State Senate argu- 
ments in favor of a return to the con- 
vention system of nominating candi- 
dates for office were made on behalf of 
the Bar Association of New York City. 
Mr. William D. Guthrie, representing 
the association, made the principal ar- 
gument. There was nothing novel in his 
appeal, which merely reiterated the 
asseverations which have been made 
whenever the direct primary has been 
proposed as a substitute for the con- 
vention. Mr. Guthrie argued thus: 


I am profoundly convinced that the peo- 
ple were never confronted with a more diffi- 
cult or more sacred duty than the selection 
of candidates for public office. We hear a 
lot of talk of this being a government of 
laws not of men, but we all know that the 
highest desideratum, after all, is the selec- 
tion of men of intellect, integrity and capa- 
bility to administer our laws. The direct 
primaries are violative of every principle 
of representative government, and do great 
mischief in that they destroy moral respon- 
sibility. 

. . . The convention gave us party 
principles, better men, and opportunities 
for allaying factional strife and promoting 
the enthusiasm that is vital to healthy 
party life. A few years of experimenting 
with our election law has produced a hodge- 
podge from which intelligent electors turn 
in irritation and disgust. The direct pri- 
mary craze is a mental disease. If we per- 
mit it to continue longer to eat away at 
our representative form of party government 
you will soon see government in this coun- 
try by groups, each bickering with each 
other, a condition that brought the French 
parliamentary system into such disrepute. 


Mr. Job Hedges referred to the fact 
that no state has ever repealed a direct 
primary law; and asserted “that they 
are merely waiting for a chance to do 
it.” He did not state in what such a 
“chance” would consist. 
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THE GERMAN RAIDS ON PARIS 


A sidelight on the French philosophy of ‘‘C’est la Guerre’’—the people at home are forced to be 
constantly on their guard against death peering in. Cartoon from La Victoire, Paris 


There was a time when some of the 
western states which introduced novel 
pieces of political machinery were 
looked upon as curious aberrations from 
the normal. But now, with more than 
three-quarters of the states of the 
Union using the direct primary and 
contented in its use, New York is likely 
to be looked upon as “the fool of the 
family” of states if it returns to the 
arms of the political convention. But 
Governor Whitman has declared that 
he will veto any bill repealing the di- 
rect primary law. So perhaps it will 
not happen. 


More than twelve billion 
dollars of war risk insur- 
ance have been written on 
the lives of American soldiers, sail- 
ors and nurses by the Government. On 
March 6, 1,392,324 applications had 
been received from men and women 
in the national service at home and 
abroad. It is estimated that, when the 
reports are all in from Europe as well 
as this country, the number of policies 
already written will amount to more than 
a million and a half. The time during 
which application can be made has been 
extended to April 12, so that there will 
be a further increase in the number of 
those seeking insurance, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the total amount 
of insurance written. Insurance is still 
being written at almost a billion dol- 
lar a week rate. Over ninety per cent 
of the personnel of the United States 
Army, here and abroad, is insured. In 
many camps the proportion of those 
who have availed themselves of the 
opportunity is ninety-nine per cent. 
The insurance now on the books of 
the War Risk Bureau is more than 
three times as great as the ordinary 
insurance held by the largest commer- 
cial company in the world. 

The average amount of insurance 
applied for by individual soldiers, 
sailors and nurses is $8,085. The max- 
imum which is permitted is $10,000 
and the minimum is $1,000. 

The splendid response to the oppor- 
tunity provided by the Government 
for the protection of families and de- 


War Risk 
Insurance 


pendents of members of the nation’s 
fighting forces should destroy any pos- 
sible excuse for a return after the 
war to the scandalous old-time system 
of pensions, with all its accompani- 
ments of political favoritism, graft 
and waste. 


The new National 
Party, originally 
formed last summer 
as an amalgamation of several pro- 
gressive and radical groups, with an in- 
fusion of Prohibitions, concluded its 
first national convention in Chicago on 
March 8. About 200 delegates attended 
the convention, including former Pro- 
gressives, former Socialists and single 
taxers. David Coates, former Socialist 
Lieutenant Governor of Colorado and 
a founder of the Non-Partizan League, 
was elected chairman of the party, and 
J. A. H. Hopkins, former state chair- 
man of the Progressive Party in New 
Jersey, was chosen chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

A progressive platform was adopted 
for which John Spargo, one of the lead- 
ers, borrowed many of the Socialist 
Party ideas. Prohibition and equal suf- 
frage are particularly emphasized. 
Other planks call for the short ballot, 
initiative, referendum and recall, gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and of 
other public utilities and industries de- 
pendent on public franchises or requir- 
ing large-scale non-competitive opera- 
tion, proportional representation, the 
limitation of immigration to the needs 
of industry, old age and maternity ben- 
efits, freedom of press and speech, the 
abolition of secret diplomacy and the 
formation of a league of nations to pre- 
serve the peace. 

Whether a party formed of such di- 
verse elements and basing its appeal on 
a program rather than on striking in- 
dividual leadership will attract a eon- 
siderable following remains to be seen. 
The old-line politicians are naturally 
skeptical. But there are also many 
men of progressive views and liberal 
convictions who see in this attempt to 
create another party out ef small 


National Party 
Convenes 


groups a futile and unwise undertak- 
ing. 

The Non-Partizan League has for- 
mally refused to join the National 
Party alignment, probably thru a nat- 
ural skepticism of any political move- 
ment born in the East. The Prohibition- 
ists have also refused to merge their 
identity in the new party, but have 
promised their coéperation. That small 
portion of the Progressive party or- 
ganization which did not follow 
Colonel Roosevelt back into the Re- 
publican fold forms the backbone of 
the new organization. 


Five leaders of the So- 


Political ig 
Indi cialist party have been 
ndictments indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in Chicago, under the 


Espionage law. The charges include 
the making of speeches and publica- 
tion of articles tending to obstruct 
recruiting, encourage disloyalty and 
interfere with the prosecution of the 
war. The indictments were returned 
on February 2, but were withheld un- 
til March 9. 

The chief figure among the indict- 
ed men is Victor L. Berger, of Mil- 
waukee, Socialist candidate for Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. He has twice 
been elected to Congress and for 
many years has been the editor of the 
Milwaukee Leader, a daily newspaper 
that was barred. from the second class 
mail last fall by Postmaster General 
Burleson. Others indicted are Adolph 
Germer, national secretary of the So- 
cialist party; J. Louis Engdahl, editor 
of the Eye Opener, a Socialist paper 
of Chicago; Irwin St. John Tucker, 
head of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society; and William F. Kruse, head 
of the Young People’s’ Socialist 
League. 

Seymour Stedman, counsel for the 
Socialist party, has issued a statement 
on behalf of the indicted men in which 
he says: 

The books, papers and documents of eur 
national office have always been open to 
party members and public officials. For six 
months the Federal authorities have been 
watching to find something of a criminal 
nature to be used against officials of the 
party. Apparently it is considered necessary 
to place the American Socialist party on 
trial. If the truth comes forth as a result 
of this case, I believe the public will real- 
ize that the war profiteers and monster 
capitalists are the most interested in this 
prosecution. 

Socialists the world over have opposed 
war and the system that makes war inevit- 
able. We do not consider opposition to a 
condition or policy as equivalent to break- 
ing or violating the laws of the country. 

On the day after the Socialist in- 
dictments were announced in Chica- 
go, A. C. Townley, president of the 
Non-Partizan League, was indicted by 
a county grand jury in Minnesota, 
charged with “issuing and circulating 
a seditious pamphlet tending to dis- 
courage enlistments.” 


‘During the week of 
May 20 the Ameri- 
can Red Cross will 
appeal to the people of the country for 
a second contribution to its work here 
and abroad of one hundred million dol- 
lars. It will be eleven months since the 


The Second 
Red Cross Drive 
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first Red Cross drive, which brought in 
$105,000,000. Of this amount $17,000,- 
000 was returned to local chapters for 
the support of local activities, almost 
entirely in the making of hospital sup- 
plies, knitted garments and comforts; 
$77,000,000 has been appropriated for 
general relief work here and abroad; 
and a little more than $10,000,000 re- 
mains to be appropriated. 

During the great Red Cross member- 
ship drive in the week before Christ- 
mas about 22,000,000 new members 
were secured. Last month a junior 
membership campaign enrolled virtually 
all the school children in America. 


Three pieces of important 
legislation made good 
progress during the past 
week in Congress. The war finance 
corporation bill was passed by the 
Senate by a vote of 74 to 3. The three 
negative votes were cast by two Re- 
publicans and one Democrat, Senators 
Harding, Sherman and Hardwick. The 
bill as adopted creates a war finance 
corporation to be composed of five, 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The capital 
stock of the corporation is fixed at 
$500,000,000 and the corporation is 
authorized to issue bonds up to $4,- 
000,000,000 for the purpose of aiding 
business and industries essential to 
the conduct of the war where such in- 
dustries are unable to market their 
own securities because of the monop- 
olization of the money market by the 
Federal Government. The original 
proposal to authorize the board of di- 
rectors or capital issues committee to 
control private security issues was re- 
jected. A substitute was agreed to giv- 
ing the capital issues committee, a 
voluntary organization now attached 
to the Treasury Department, a legal 
status, but with power to act only in 
an advisory capacity. The bill is still 
before the House for action. 

The railroad bill, which had been 
passed by both houses, finally reached 
complete agreement in the conference 
committee, and was reported back to 
the Senate and the House for final 
action. The rate-making power was 
accepted practically as passed by the 
Senate. This gives the President power 
to initiate rates and put them into ef- 
fect, but grants the right of review 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Agreements reached earlier pro- 
vide that the period of Federal con- 
trol shall cease twenty-one months 
after the close of the war; that all 
short-line roads shall come under the 
act, and that the amount of taxes on 
railroad property to be levied in the 
various states shall not exceed the 
ratio on such property for the year 
prior to the Government control of 
the roads. The conference must first 
be considered by the House. 

The third measure was in the form 
of two amendments to the urgent de- 
ficiency bill. Under the first the Alien 
Property Custodian is given complete 
authority to sell alien property in the 
United States held by enemies who 
are not resident here; under the sec- 
ond the Government is authorized to 


In 
Congress 


assume ownership of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and Hamburg-American 
steamship companies’ piers on the 
North River at Hoboken. Both amend- 
ments were adopted by the Senate 
without opposition. 

The Overman bill, giving the Presi- 
dent greater freedom in the codrdina- 
tion and reorganization of executive 
departments and other agencies for 
the prosecution of the war, continued 
to receive consideration in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. No conclusion 
was reached as to its being reported 
to the Senate. During the week the 
President had a conference with Sen- 
ator Overman about the bill, and it is 
understood that Mr. Wilson is very 
anxious that the powers contemplated 
by the bill shall be granted to him. 
The opposition to it arises naturally 
from the indisposition, ever present 
in Congress, to extend the authority 
of the coérdinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The Secretary of 
the Navy last week 
issued an order cre- 
ating a “dry zone” about the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, the naval 
training stations and camps at New- 
port, R. I.; Norfolk, Va.; Great Lakes, 
Ill.; Hampton Roads, Va., and Mare 
Island, Cal.,and the Marine Barracks 
at Paris Island, S. C., and Quantico, 
Va. The order forbids the sale, gift 
or serving of alcoholic liquors to any 
one within five miles of these centers 
of naval activity, except in private 
houses to bona fide guests other than 
officers and men of the naval forces. 
Outside those zones the sale or the 
service of liquor to any officer or mem- 
ber of the naval forces is forbidden, 
except in a private house to members 
of the family or bona fide guests. The 
shipment of liquor into the dry zones 
is prohibited, unless it is going into a 


“Dry Zones” at 
Naval Centers 


home or to a pharmacist or -physician. 
This is the same plan that has been in 
force in the army, except that the 
War Department modifies the width 
of the five mile circle where a city or 
town lies within the prescribed dis- 
tance. 

In making the order, the Secretary 
sets forth the conditions about the 
Newport Naval Training Station as 
an illustration of the need for the re- 
strictions now laid down. He says: 


Representations have been made by the 
authorities at the training station that, in 
spite of every effort on their part, and in 
spite of the detail of numerous naval patrols 
thruout the city, the liquor menace contin- 
ues unabated and is constantly undermining 
the physical and moral welfare of the naval 
personnel. Practically alle of the personnel 
at the training station are young lads, very 
recently enlisted, who are receiving their 
first training in the navy, and who are of 
that impressionable age which makes it 
most necessary that under these new con 
ditions for them, they should nat be exposed 
to insidious temptations. 

Under date of March 1, 1918, the com- 
mandant of the second naval district, with 
headquarters at Newport, stated in a letter 
to the department as follows: 

“T hope you will permit me to urge, with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable, 
that the sale of intoxicating liquor be imme- 
diately prohibited, not only in Newport, but 
in every place within five miles of any part 
of the naval station, Newport, Rhode Isl- 
and, or the repair plant of the second naval 
district at Newport. 

“At one time, last summer, there were 
almost nine thousand men at the training 
station. In addition there were about two 
thousand Naval Reserves in Newport. 
There were also several thousand men em- 
ployed at the torpedo station, not including 
enlisted men. 

“Warm weather is again approaching, 
and the number of recruits at the training 
station will again be greatly increased. 

“We owe it to these young men to sur- 
round them with the best possible condi- 
tions, moral, mental, physical and spiritual. 
If we can prevent them from being led into 
temptation, it is our obvious duty to do so. 

“More than one terrible temptation would 
- removed if Newport and vicinity were 
dry. 
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Courtesy of the Treasury Department 


PROVIDE THE SINEWS OF WAR 
A poster by Joseph Pennell inaugurating the third United States Liberty Loan. Nine million 
Posters of this and other designs will be put up in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, the Philippines and France to enlist American dollars in the war 











SHIPS WILL WIN 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


The editor of The Independent has just returned from a two weeks’ trip to fourteen of the 
principal shipyards of the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf. He presents here his first- 
hand observations of the most critical problem now confronting the American people 


T is instantly evident to any one 

visiting Washington these fateful 

days that one and only one great 

issue now confronts those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the war. 
This issue is not the efficiency of the 
Army or Navy, the conservation of food, 
the production and distribution of coal, 
the transportation of freight by rail, or 
the floating of the next great loan— 
vitally important as these are. Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Garfield and Mr. McAdoo have all “hit 
their stride” and they are bound to win 
out if the American people loyally sup- 
port them. But the supreme issue before 
the American people—perhaps the de- 
cisive factor in the winning of the war 
—is the immediate production of 
“ships, ships and still more ships.” And 
what is the United States going to do 
about it? 

Within the next few weeks—possibly 
before these words reach the reader—it 
is expected that Germany will have 
launched her great spring offensive. 
This she must do—so say the military 
authoritics—to preserve the morale of 
her troops at the front and to keep her 
people quiet at home. Secretary Baker 
was probably not speaking from sur- 
mise when he predicted on January 27 
that “the most powerful offensive hith- 
erto undertaken may be expected.” It 
is almost inconceivable that Germany 
will not take the offensive on sea as 
well as on land. For at all hazards she 
must blow up the bridge of ships that 
the United States is building across the 
Atlantic, if she is to win any final vic- 
tory on European soil. 

So far Germany has been sinking 
more than two tons of ships for every 
ton of ships built by the Allies. As Ger- 
many for the past year has been build- 
ing on the average thirty-eight sub- 
marines a month as against twenty- 
three a month that the Allies are able 
to capture or destroy, it is not she that 
has to worry. Hence as Germany is 
building more submarines than she is 
losing and the Allies are losing more 
ships than they are building, it does 
not require a supermathematician to 
predict that disaster and perhaps de- 
feat awaits the Allies unless something 
is done and done quickly either to de- 
stroy more submarines or to build more 
ships or both. 

To cope with this emergency both 
England and America are building de- 
stroyers in vast quantities. At present 
they have only about enough to convoy 
ships, but very soon we are promised 
several hundred more and then we shall 
have ample of these maritime bird-dogs 
to scour the seas for the ocean pests. 

Both England and America will also 
strain their shipyards to the maximum 
to turn out all the merchant ships pos- 
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sible. England will scarcely do much 
better in 1918 than she did in 1917 
when she built 2,000,000 tons. The 
United States, however, has laid down 
a program which will increase our ton- 
nage from 1,400,000, which we built in 
1917, to 6,000,000 in 1918. This pro- 
gram, if carried out, will produce more 
ships than the shipyards of the entire 
world have produced in any one year 
prior to the war and is 1500 per cent 
greater than the yearly average ship- 
ping program of the United States for 
the past fifteen years. Yet, altho this 
6,000,000 tonnage is fully one-eighth of 
the entire world’s shipping afloat, it is 
nevertheless hardly sufficient to replace 
the boats already destroyed by subma- 
rines in 1917. Hence, if the United 
States really expects decisively to turn 
the tide of war she must aim to pro- 
duce as nearly as possible 20,000,000 
tons of shipping a year, the figure that 
Mr. Ferguson, the head of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company and gen- 
erally considered the leading shipbuild- 
er of the United States, says is the 
limit of our present capacity. 


HAT, then, is our present stock of 

vessels? In addition to the 458 
ships of more than 1500 tonnage with a 
total tonnage of 2,871,359 tons which we 
had at the beginning of the war, we have 
taken over 117 German and Austrian 
ships of 700,285 tonnage and up to No- 
vember 23, 1917, have given contracts 
for 375 wooden vessels of 1,330,900 ton- 
nage, 844 steel vessels of 5,958,333 ton- 
nage, 58 composite vessels of 207,000 
tonnage and have requisitioned 317 ves- 
sels under construction for private con- 
cerns or foreign governments. Most 
of these vessels are supposed to be com- 
pleted and delivered in 1918 and all 
within 1919. 

After Congress declared war on 
April 6, a titanic task confronted the 
newly created Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration which was established to 
build, man, and operate all the new 
ships produced in America. There 
were then only a few shipyards in ex- 
istence capable of turning out ocean- 
worthy boats, for, as everybody knows, 
American shipping has never recovered 
the prosperity that it enjoyed before 
the Civil War. But of the yards then 
operating, seventy per cent of their 
capacity was already conscripted by 
Secretary Daniels for the Navy, leaving 
thirty per cent for the building of mer- 
chant vessels for us and foreign gov- 
ernments. Accordingly thirty-six of the 
old yards had to be enlarged and sev- 
enty-four new yards had to be con- 
structed for the building of the new 
merchant fleet. 

By the first of the year keels had 
been laid down for twenty per cent of 


the composite ships, forty-three per 
cent of the wooden ships and four 
per cent of the steel ships. During 
the first three months of the ship- 
ping program things were at a 
standstill owing to the miserable con- 
troversy between Mr. Denman and 
General Goethals over the respective 
merits of wooden and steel ships. It 
is not necessary to go into that squab- 
ble here. Suffice. it to say that the 
wooden ships are all of what is known 
as the Ferris type and each has a ca- 
pacity of 3500 tons. As these wooden 
boats have to carry enough coal 
while the war lasts to take them to 
Europe and back, many people think 
there will not be enough space left 
over formuchofacargo. On the other 
hand, most of the wooden shipowners 
say that the wooden ships will be good 
for at least twenty years, and as they 
will pay for themselves in two or three 
voyages, they will be most profitable 
after-the-war investments, even if 
they are finally relegated to the coast- 
wise trade. 

Many of the present officials of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, how- 
ever, look askance at the wooden 
ships. They regard them as at best 
necessary evils. They place our chief 
reliance on steel ships. These are 
either to be made entirely at the yards 
or else “fabricated” at the mills, and 
brought to the yards in freight cars 
and there assembled on the ways. 
These ships are to be usually of 8500 
tons each with a speed of from ten to 
fifteen knots an hour, and, except for 
accident, they will last practically for- 
ever. 

It is the steel ships that must 
eventually save the day, so the experts 
declare. But the steel ships take much 
longer to build than the wooden ships. 
It is therefore evident that many 
months must elapse before they can 
be completed. 


OX my recent tour of the shipyards 
from Philadelphia to New Orleans 
inclusive, I inspected fourteen typical 
yards that had contracts for 260 ships, 
some steel, some wooden and some 
composite. Yet these yards had only 
some fifty boats on the ways. From all I 
could learn by talking with shipbuild- 
ers, government inspectors, and work- 
ers, I do not believe there will be a 
single ship delivered from any one of 
them to the Government and ready 
for service in the next six months, 
obviously the most critical period of 
the war. 

Better results are reported from 
the Pacific shipyards, but the situa- 
tion is said to be worse in New Eng- 
land owing to the severe winter. 

Thus we are likely to have very, 
very few new boats on the high seas 
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before August, and not very many 
before 1919, except the requisitioned 
boats that had already started before 
the war began. Of the 260 ships con- 
tracted for in the yards from Texas 
to Pennsylvania which I personally 
visited, I doubt if there will be over 
fifty out before 1919. 

Now the United States has two 
great jobs to do in this war. First, to 
send our men to the fighting line, and, 
second, to supply our stricken allies 
out of the abundance of our wealth. 

Secretary Baker has announced 
that early in 1918 we shall have half 
a million men in France. If now it 
takes five tons of shipping to supply 
a man at the front—and that is Wash- 
ington’s estimate—it will take some 
2,500,000 tons of shipping to keep 
them there. Mr. Ferguson, of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Company, 
says we are not likely to produce 
3,000,000 tons of shipping this year, 
and if that is the case we shall not 
have nearly enough in addition to sup- 
ply the Allies. with the munitions, raw 
material and food they require. If, we 
attempt to put over a million men in 
the field this year, we shall apparently 
fall down completely. 

When the American people realize 
this—especially if the submarines 
should at the same time become more 
active—are we not likely to have a 
panic that will shake the Adminis- 
tration from center to circumference? 

There is no use crying over spilt 
milk. The Denman-Goethals row lost 
us the first three precious months of 
or shipbuilding program. The mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board who 
succeeded to the job were not prac- 
ticable shipbuilders, and it no doubt 
took them several months to learn 
what a seasoned shipbuilder would 
have known to begin with. Even now 
they are just beginning to take con- 
crete steps toward getting the timber 
for the wooden ships and the labor for 
the steel ships—the two elements up 
to the present time that have chiefly 
caused the delay. The shipbuilders 
who have got the contracts are men 
who have been in the past necessarily 
confined to a limited and not very 





profitable business. They have not as 
a class had the business experience or 
vision to grasp at once the magnitude 
of the new conditions and to act ac- 
cordingly. The new builders who have 
entered the business since the war be- 
gan are naturally green. From the 
standpoint of the workers, shipbuild- 
ing in America was almost entirely 
an extinct trade when the Great 
War began. The wooden ship car- 
penters are usually men beyond mid- 
dle age and most of the skilled steel 
ship workers were already employed 
in the naval yards. Ship carpenters 
had to be recruited from the house 
and bridge carpenters—an almost 
separate trade—and the steel riveters 
either had to be educated from the 
bottom up or taken over from the 
structural steel workers, which raised 
a very acute labor union issue, be- 
cause the wages of the two kinds of 
riveters differed considerably. 

Aside from the Government, the ship- 
builders and the workers, the local com- 
munity is the only other factor in ship 
production, and as yet scarcely any at- 
tempt has been made by anybody except 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, acting thru Mr. E. A. 
Filene, the public-spirited merchant of 
Boston, to get the community back of 
the shipyards. 


HESE are a bare outline of the facts. 
Now what can and must be done if 
we are to maintain our line to Europe 
unbroken and unimpaired? The first 
and most important thing for the 
American people to realize is that ship- 
ping is “the neck of the bottle,” that 
everything that goes from America to 
Europe gocs in ships and ships are the 
weakest link in the chain that is to 
bring us victory. If this is the case, 
then it is evident that shipping is not 
a mere economic question of the pro- 
duction of ships thru the joint efforts 
of capital and labor, but thé greatcst 
military, political and patriotic issue 
now confronting the people. 
I therefore offer, tho with some dif- 
fidence, the following suggestions, for 
I believe they will help in solving this 








vital problem that must somehow, some 
way, be solved. First, the President 
should insist that the officers of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation make 
good just as generals on the field make 
good, or else give way to abler men. 
Next, some of the greatest business 
statesmen of the country should be in- 
vited to codperate in the effort to build 
the ships. The new district hcads of the 
various shipping zoncs should be given 
the greatest authority possible to make 
instant decisions, even with the right 
to change contracts, etc. 

I heard much complaint from the 
shipbuilders of the narrowness of vision 
on the part of subordinate Washington 


officials with whom they had to deal. , 


Mr. Hurley might well have his entire 
force examined by an efficiency engi- 
neer in order to weed out those addicted 
to formalism, fussiness and red tape. 
Steps should be takcn at once to get, 
at whatever cost of time and money, 
all the raw materials to the yards so 
that the shipbuilders’ only prob'em will 
be to build ships. This is especially im- 
portant in regard to lumber. As the 
Government has virtually command- 
eered the lumber supply of the South, 
the Government has undertaken thru 
the Southern Pine Association to fur- 
nish all the necessary lumber. This as- 
sociation was supposed to ke in a posi- 
tion to furnish the lumber to the ship- 
yards as fast as needed. In order to 
cut lumber economically it is the cus- 
tom to clear off all the timber in a given 
area, the large and small timer alike. 
The expense of cutting only the large 
timber and making a special path to 
it has prevented hitherto the pvroduc- 
tion of a sufficient supply to furnish 
the wooden ships with their enormous 
logs for the flooring and stem and 
stern posts. The Emergency Flcet Cor- 
poration tricd to remedy this default by 
importing timber from the Pacific coast, 
but the shipbuilders there needed all 
that was available, especially as the 
I. W. W. strikes were curtailing the 
output. Moreover,:the Western timber 
timber was considerab!y delaved by the 
railroad congestion. Had the Emergency 
Fleet Corpora- [Continued on page 498 
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A panoramic view of Hog Island, upon whose constant industry much of the task of winning the war depends 



































SHANGHAIED WITH THE FLEET 


O make a 
visit to the 
fleet and to 
be “shang- 
haied” at sea for 
a week on a su- 
perdreadnought is 
something of an 
experience even 


BY BURNELL POOLE 


“The whole fleet was outward bound for nobody knew how long. The atmos- 
phere of war was unmistakable.” And the only civilian on board was Burnell 
Poole, sent out by special permission of the Navy Department to photograph 
and paint our fighting fleet. Mr. Poole presents here for the first time the 
story in words and pictures of his voyage on a superdreadnought in wartime 


Once _ aboard- 
ship it was pleas- 
ant to be greeted 
by officers with 
whom I had been 
shipmates before 
and to note that 
the traditional 





in the days be- 
fore the war, but 
at this time with 
the navy “cleared 
for action” it is 
quite an unusual 
event. Recently I 
had that good 
fortune and I 
have had the op- 
portunity of see- 
ing what the navy 
is doing and to 
observe the spirit 
which animates 
the service under 
war conditions. 
Armed with 
special creden- 
tials from the 
Secretary of the 
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navy hospitality 
was just as sin- 
cere under try- 
ing war-time con- 
ditions as in a 
time of peace. 
After dinner 
that evening I at- 
tended the “mov- 
ies” held on the 
spacious quarter- 
deck for the ben- 
efit of the crew, 
and here let me 
say that “movies” 
ashore are one 
thing and “mov- 
ies” aboard a bat- 
tleship are alto- 
gether another. 
The jackies enter 
into the spirit of 








Navy at Wash- 
ington, I got my 
first, glimpse of the big fighting ships 
about sunset of a certain day not very 
long ago as they lay at anchor in one 
of the great fleet bases situated at a 
strategic point on the Atlantic sea- 
board. ; 

As I stood on the dock in the midst 
of a hustling throng of officers and 
men with the patrol officer shouting 
orders thru a megaphone at steamers, 
gigs, motor sailers, and all kinds of 
auxiliary craft anxiously waiting to 
rhake landings, it was evident that the 
times were extraordinary. The air 
seemed filled with a feeling of intense 
activity and of things being accom- 
plished. 

I had visited the fleet before, but 
never had I seen or felt anything like 
this. 

In the outer harbor, anchored in long 
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The Jackies enjoying a band concert on the spacious quarterdeck far out at sea 


lines, lay the great superdreadnoughts 
of the most powerful fleet America has 
ever known silhouetted against the set- 
ting sun. As the lights began to appear 
on the big black hulls in the fast ap- 
proaching darkness it became a wonder 
scene, with the myriads of signal lights 
twinkling and the sky filled with count- 
less flashing beams from the signal 
searchlights. 

It was a sight to thrill any spectator 
and bring to him a sense of realization 
that the mighty power of the American 
navy was worked up to fighting pitch 
and that both men and ships were ready 
to answer the call of the nation when- 
ever it might come and wherever it 
might lead them. 

The trip out in the darkness on one 
of the fast steamers thru the long lines 
of lighted ships was all too short. 


the films to such 
an extent that no 
effort is made to stifle outbursts of en- 
thusiastic approval when the heavy 
villain gets what is coming to him or 
when the hero takes the girl in his 
arms in the typical “movie” way, and 
some of the remarks made in tones bear- 
ing no resemblance whatever to a whis- 
per show that the jackies have a mighty 
keen sense of humor and nobody on the 
screen gets away with a thing as far 
as they are concerned, for they do not 
miss a trick. 

Next morning I was up at the crack 
of dawn in order to make the most of 
my time with the fleet. I was very anx- 
ious to see the big ships by daylight 
and I wasted no time in getting out on 
deck. 

I saw at a glance and noted with 
keen interest that the full strength of 
the navy was mobilized. I had never 
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Ezercizes, drills, hours of study and leisure, all went to make up 
the life of a jack-tar during a very busy week on the water 


before seen such a powerful fleet. All 
ships were in full commission and 
ready instantly to meet whatever emer- 
gency might arise. 

The events of the day started with 
the captain’s inspection and from then 
on drills came thick and fast and all 
kinds of courses of instruction were 
held in each of the almost endless num- 
ber of different duties in the life of the 
modern sailor aboard a monster fight- 
ing machine. 

I learned that 





were relieved at 


marine guns for the merchant ships 
now rapidly approaching completion 
and still under construction. This par- 
ticular dreadnought was not by any 
means a single exception in having such 
a large addition to the crew, for the 
same condition is general thruout the 
fleet. 

The spirit of the men impressed me 
tremendously. They went at their work 
in a way which showed that “Fritz” 
is going to run up against the real arti- 


The guns were manned night and day and the submarine watches 


frequent intervals to insure efficiency 


cle whenever he meets up with any part 
of Uncle Sam’s navy. I watched sev- 
eral different crews working on a 
dummy loading machine for a five-inch 
gun with an officer holding a stop-watch 
over them, taking the time for “getting 
away” a certain number of rounds. 
They were brand new men and altho 
they gummed things now and then the 
way in which they made the old ma- 
chine hum told me that they would all 
soon be able to spell “efficiency” and 
spell it correctly. 





the ship was tak- 
ing care of forty 
per cent more 
men than its nor- 
mal complement. 
This large in- 
crease in person- 
nel consisted of 
both newly enlist- 
ed men and men 
from the naval 
reserve who were 
being trained 
aboardship, 
among other 
things, into crews 








In the afternoon 
I witnessed a row- 
ing race between 
crews from two 
vessels of the 
fleet. As I watched 
the __race-boats 
coming down the 
course ‘between 
the long lines of 
battleships, with 
rails crowded by 
shouting jackies, 
I was informed 
by a group of 
sailors [Contin- 








to man anti-sub- 


In the afternoon I saw a rowing race between tivo crews from two vessels of the fleet 
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outer harbor, anchored in long lines, lay the great superdreadnoughts of the most powerful fleet America has 


ever known 
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THE BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM 


A nation-wide campaign conducted weekly by The Independent as the official publication of 
the Committee on Patriotism Through Education of the National Security League. To 
teach American ideals in the schools, colleges, homes, offices and workshops of the nation 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


r HE Great War, we have been told on 
numberless occasions, is a struggle “to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 

While this is the great mighty purpose 

which overshadows all other aspirations, it 

is true, in a narrower sense, that for the 

United States at least this war was begun 

and will be finished as a war for the re- 

establishment of the great American prin- 
ciple that: “The paths of the sea must alike 
in law and in fact be free.’ These are the 
words of President Wilson, spoken before 

the United States Senate on January 22, 

1917. “I am proposing,” he said further, 

“that freedom of the seas which in inter- 

national conference after conference repre- 

sentatives of the United States have urged 
with the eloquence of those who are con- 
vinced disciples of liberty.” 

The seas are the great highroads which 
bear the traffic between nations. We Ameri- 
eans for centuries have sent our ships 
and our goods back and forth upon 
the salt waters. For over a_ cen- 
tury American shipmasters and Ameri- 
ean citizens have crost and recrost the dark 
waters in the peaceful pursuit of their law- 
ful occasions, carrying with them the grain 
and the meat of our agricultural communi- 
ties, the products of our factories and of 
our mines. At no time have we sought un- 
fair advantages; we have demanded only 
freedom from unlawful restrictions and 
equal opportunity for purchase and sale. 

When the war between the great Euro- 
pean nations started, and as long as we 
believed the struggle to be merely a battle 
for the maintenance of territorial and com- 
mercial advantages, in spite of our sympa- 
thies for the downtrodden and oppressed 
peoples, it was our sincere desire to be “neu- 
tral in fact as well as in name.” For over 
two years we protested against what we be- 
lieved to be the unlawful restrictions placed 
upon neutral commerce both by our pres- 
ent allies and by the Germans. Our objec- 
tions to British and French violations of 
our rights were just as sincere as our objec- 
tions to the practises of the Germans; but 
in the one case the issue involved only the 
goods of American citizens; in the other, it 
involved the preservation of their lives. 

Our controversy with Germany which 
began when the United States protested 
against the establishment of the War Zone 
involved no new principle. Its roots extend 
deep into the soil of our ideals. Long be- 
fore the thirteen colonies were united into 
a nation, the men of New England and of 
the southern colonies had protested against 
the Old World policy which looked upon 
the sea and its traffic as the exclusive right 
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of the nation which was strong enough to 
maintain its trade by the use of force 
against other nations. Spain, Holland, 
France and England each sought in turn to 
drive all other nations out of the paths of 
the ocean; each sought colonies for the 
selfish purposes of merchants at home. “All 
kingdoms are maintained by rents or traffic, 
but especially by the latter, which in 
maritime places most flourisheth by means 
of navigation,” said the famous Parchment 
of 1605. That was the ideal which finally 
found legal expression in England in the 
Navigation Act of 1660. 


OR two centuries the people of the col- 

onies resorted to smuggling and other 
methods of nullification. In the ten years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Revolution the op- 
position of the colonies became vocal; in 
1776, in the Declaration of Independence, 
the United States first made official an- 
nouncement of its belief in the policy of 
freedom of trade upon the ocean by protest- 
ing against the action of the king who had 
combined with parliament, “giving his as- 
sent to their acts of pretended legislation 

. . for cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world.” 

The Declaration heralded the coming of 
a new ideal of nationality; it also estab- 
lished a new ideal of international relations, 
the ideal reaffirmed in January, 1917, “that 
the paths of the sea must alike in law and 
in fact be free.” 

In the days when the first ships left the 
ports of Boston and New York, Norfolk 
and Charleston, flying the flag of the United 
States, the hazards of the sea were not con- 
fined to the ravages of wind and weather; 
the paths of the sea were still harassed by 
corsairs and sea rovers who preyed upon 
men bent upon peaceful pursuits. The whole 
northern coast of Africa, for instance, was 
infested by swarms of pirates who took 
tribute from merchant ships. Even England 
and France submitted to this humiliation. 
Only the infant Republic of the Western 
Hemisphere protested ; but protests without 
force to back them proved to be vain. Con- 
sequently President Jefferson laid the mat- 
ter before Congress and Congress» decided 
on war; the new United States navy 
under leaders like Preble, Bainbridge, 
Barron, Decatur and Hull had its first bap- 
tism of fire in a four years’ war against 
the Pasha of Tripoli, and the Mediterranean 
was opened forever for ships bent upon 
peaceful pursuit of international trade. 


No Rights Reserved. Republication Invited 


In 1812, this nation once more entered 
the lists in defense of the rights of Ameri- 
ean merchants. On June 1, = 1812, 
President Madison called on the na- 
tion to take up arms once more in 
defense of the cause. “It might at least have 
been expected,” he said, “that an enlight- 
ened nation , . would have found, in 
its true interests alone, a sufficient motive 
to respect their rights and their tranquillity 
on the high seas.” “Other councils have 
prevailed. . . We behold our sea-faring 
citizens still the daily victims of lawless 
violence, committed on the great and com- 
mon highway of nations.” The war against 
England resulted. Tho the results of the 
struggle were inconclusive, the three years 
of fighting fixed for all times in the minds 
of all true Americans the idea that the 
paths of the sea must be kept open against 
unlawful aggression in times of war as 
well as in time of peace. 

For one hundred years the people of the 
United States have taken every possible 
oceasion to reémphasize this principle. It 
has been written by them into numerous 
international agreements. In 1899, the voice 
of John Hay impressed it upon the Ameri- 
can delegates who sailed for the First 
Hague Conference. In 1907, Secretary Root 
eloquently reaffirmed it in his instructions 
to the, delegates to the Second Hague Con- 
ference, and Joseph H. Choate defended it 
so ably that it seemed as tho the final vic- 
tory had been won. 

Once more, we are contending for this 
ancient American ideal—the right of inno- 
cent individuals to traffic upon the seas 
without fear of unlawful capture and espe- 
cially without fear of death from violent at- 
tacks— because Germany has attacked it 
with weapons which strike at the very vitals 
of civilization. England may have been guilty 
of putting tnlawful restraints upon men 
who follow the paths of the seas in inno- 
cence, but England has never wilfully de- 
prived innocent men and women of their 
lives. “Property can be paid for,” said Presi- 
dent Wilson, “the lives of peaceful and in- 
nocent people cannot be.” This single brief 
sentence sums up the whole difference. If 
this war is fought to a successful conclu- 
sion, the people of this country will un- 
doubtedly once more raise their voices in 
support of the doctrine that the sea is a 
highroad open to all nations. If we are beat- 
en, we shall have to submit to the doctrine 
that property may be destroyed and inno- 
cent men, women and children may be con- 
signed to the bottom of the ocean if the pur- 
poses of an aggressor nation can be served 
by wholesale murder on the high seas. 
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Committee on Public Information, from Underwood & Underwood 
THR BRIDGE TO VICTORY ty - Meese gm 
This photograph of a half-built merchantman at an Atlantic coast yard is symbolic of America’s dependence on “the bridge of ships” 
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THE SENTINEL CITY 

A call for a thousand more men has just been issued by the Navy Department to supplement the police guard of New York harbor. 

an increasingly important phase of our defense. Small patrol boats armed with machine guns scout day and night thru the shipping 

of New York watching out for enemy disturbance. The lower photograph on this page shows the patrol arresting a tug under suspicion 
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ONE-HAND TYPING 


The ingenious arrange- 
ment of paper feed and 
carriage on this type- 
writer makes it possible 





for a man who has lost 
his right arm to attain 
normal proficiency in typ- 
ing. Disabled Canadian 
soldiers sent home unfit 
for further service at the 
front are being trained 
and employed thus to 
carry on the  cleri- 
cal side of war work 








WHAT CANADA IS DOING WHEN 
HER WOUNDED MEN COME BACK 
There are illustrated here five kinds of civilian 
work in which the Canadian Government is train- 
ing wounded soldiers to “carry on,” tho their work 
at the front is done. The men in the machine 
shop,- above, are taught automobile repairing 


THE IRONY OF COBBLING 


The row of crutches hanging against the wall of 
the cobbler’s shop below is in poignant contrast 
to the trade that the men are learning now 














































LEARNING TO 
GARDEN AGAIN 


The hoe this gardener i» 
using has a special handle 
which fastens to his arm 
—-another instance of the 
mechanical inventions 
that are making it possi- 
ble for wounded men tu 
find useful work in civil 
ian industries. There’ i 
practically unlimited op 
portunity for their em 
ployment in the simple: 
phases of agricultur: 























Photographs from Uhartes Stokes 
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SOLDIERS ARE TAUGHT TO BE CARPENTERS AT THIS MONTREAL SHOP 
This is one of several departments in the training school for Canadian soldiers, established at the Montreal Technical Institute 











AMERICA REMOTE 


An Englishwoman’s Impressions in 1917 


British statesman of the last 
century invented a phrase 
which electrified the House 
of Commons and the coun- 

try. The echoes of it are still ringing 
among the rafters of Westminster. “I 
call,” said Canning, “the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old!” 

It is being fulfilled today in ways of 
which its author little dreamed. The 
“balance” of the Old World is destroyed. 
beyond repair, and the New World has 
a greater work on hand than merely 
to redress it. The elements of freedom 
and democracy in the Old World and 
the New are being fused together by 
fire to create an all-world structure so 
stably founded on justice and right- 
dealing that the unstable element of 
“balance” shall be forever after absent 
from it, and the relations of nations, 
instead of being comparable to a waver- 
ing pair of scales, shall be kindred to 
thee “breadth, impossible to overturn” 
of the eternal hills. 

Yet in this moment of fusion the con- 
trast in surface details between the 
Old World and the New can hardly 
have been greater since the days when 
the Pilgrim Fathers left behind a land 
of comparative civilization for a con- 
tinent of stern, uncharted wilderness. 

America, untroubled by air-raids, 
is a land of light where England is a 
land of darkness. America is a land of 
plenty where England is a land of 
penury. America is a jovial raw re- 
cruit, going to war as to a pageant, with 
flying flags; England is a grim, war- 
hardened veteran, fighting, with bitter 
humor and sternly tragic heart, knee- 
deep in mire. 

And yet it is unwise to generalize 
about America, because there are so 
many Americas—without going beyond 
the borders of the United States! There 
is President Wilson’s America—which 
in beauty and dignity of conception re- 
calls the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor, holding up a light to the 
world. There is the America of the 
daily press—which so much resembles 
the England of the daily press that one 
wonders if both should turn out to be 
only made of paper! 

There is the America of the New 
York streets, and the America of the 
Middle West, and there is cultured 
America, so cosmopolitan that it can 
recall to every wayfarer some traits of 
his native land, and find some point of 
contact with every intelligent mind. 

When we left England, the half- 
penny (one cent) papers there had 
long been reduced to a single sheet— 
four pages of reading matter. Almost 
all publications were reduced in size, 
or printed on inferior paper at double 
the original price. The shortage of pa- 
per was an established fact, and the 
collection and sale of waste paper was 
quite a profitable industry. Behold the 
contrast! Almost at once on landing in 
New York, we bought a newspaper and 
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were aghast at the twenty sheets of 
literary art that became our property 
for the exchange of a single cent! Our 
unaccustomed eyes grew round with 
mingled horror and admiration! Was 
America most fabulously rich, or most 
heedlessly wasteful? 

Later on we decided that she had so 
much paper she did not know what to 
do with it, as we found scattered news- 
papers in various stages of decay a 
wonderfully plentiful adornment of the 
Palisade bluffs and other country walks 

. . 
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We had looked forward to seeing the lights 
at night, but when we did see them we 
had another shock in their extravagance 


in the immediate neighborhood of New 
York. “This is what they do,” we said 
sorrowfully, “with the extra nineteen 
sheets!” We sympathized with them. 
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Rec 
Nor does one see here men in all stages 
of mutilation moving about the streets 





BY JANET PAYNE WHITNEY We had got very much tangled up 
Illustrated by George Gillett Whitney 


with it ourselves! 

We had looked forward to seeing 

the lights at night; but when we did 

see them we had another slight shock in 
the extravagance, brilliance and variety 
of the sky signs. Even London before 
the war was quite outshone by these 
wriggling snakes, these firework foun- 
tains, these kittens playing with reels, 
and all the other innumerable ingenui- 
ties of New York night advertising. We 
were intrigued and amused, and 
watched them with a fascination that 
was dangerous to life and limb in a 
land where all the traffic ran the op- 
posite way from that to which we were 
accustomed, but amid all the glamour 
our war-educated minds caused us 
doubtfully to whisper, “Think of all the 
wasted coal—and electricity!” I wonder 
if spendthrift England will ever again 
unlearn the Spartan economies which 


B in these last three years have almost 
& become second nature? Let us hope not 


all, for some of them are good and 
strong, and make for healthier living 
and wiser spending. 

When we saw the policemen with 
their truncheons under their arms, we 
thought perhaps some riot was on hand, 
but we soon learned that it was merely 
a habit, and even one that did not at 
all affect the kindliness of their natures. 
We decided, however, that the British 
policeman gained both in comfort and 
dignity by having no weapons in evi- 
dence but large white gloves and a lit- 
tle red lamp! This was the one respect 
in which we found America more mar- 
tial in appearance than the war-ridden 
land which we had left. 

A rather cynical Englishman recently 
said to me, “You know, it’s all very well 
for us to talk of the unspeakable hor- 
rors of the age in which we are now liv- 
ing, but people’s memories are mar- 
velously short! When once the war is 
over, the great majority of the world 
will feel that they have had a very in- 
teresting interlude!” 

One certainly feels that this would be 
the general attitude of the America of 
the New York streets and of the press 
if the war should end within the next 
few months, before the actualities of it 
have bitten into the personal experience 
of the mass of the people. The war is 
so far away, so much an affair of words 
and pictures, a never-failing topic of 
conversation, a splash of lurid color 
flung across the drab background of 
everyday life. It is the majority, after 
all, who do find everyday life drab— 
either thru excess of idleness or excess 
of toil, or thru lack of perception of the 
exquisite and varied colors contained 
within “the light of common day.” This 
unhealthy craving for excitement, this 
absence of true joie de vivre, found 
classically simple expression in the 
words of the girl who said “How dull 
it will be when the war is over!” 

And one does feel remote here. One 
cannot sit on the seashore and hear the 
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Nor scrutinize 
plane that flies 


with anxiety an air- 
up from the sea line 


guns in Flanders; nor experience a 
small bombardment, with all its noise 
and fire and blood and horror, in a 
Zeppelin raid; nor scrutinize with anx- 
iety an airplane that flies up from the 
sea line in case it should be the precur- 
sor of an enemy air fleet. Nor docs one 
see here yet men in all stages of mu- 
tilation, moving or being wheeled about 
the streets. These specimens of war’s 
handwriting are writ large for all to 
read. Perhaps America will need to 
learn to read them before the careless 
urban majority can join ranks with 
her thinking men and women. 

But the soul of a people is even more 
subtle and full of unexpected possibil- 
ities than the soul of an individual, as 
capable of great flashes of enlighten- 
ment and understanding, of generosity 
and idealism. And apart from the het- 
erogeneous medley of best and worst 
that collect in America’s great cities, 
there remains the great unknown quan- 
tity of her vast country districts, popu- 
lated by men and women who, in their 
way of living as often in their geneal- 
ogy, are true descendants of the early 
Puritan colonists. What we have seen 
of these people persuades us to believe 
in the ultimate sanity and solidity of 
the American character. Practical, en- 





swings. This wonderfully complete 
womanhood seems almost to be an 
American invention, unless perchance 
it exists in that other great new coun- 
try, Australia. This woman does not 
need any exotic interest to give vivid- 
ness and drama to her life. To her, as 
to her men folk, the war is only a bitter 
and barbaric means to a reorganization 
of society in which only the arts of life 
shall find place, and the arts of death 
be utterly destroyed. This generation, it 
appears, must sin and suffer that the 
others may be free. And if the others 
shall be free indced, it is worth the 
price, tho it cost the world. 


MERICAN culture has struck us as 

being often more self-conscious than 
English culture, but also quite often 
broader, if not always so decp. We im- 
agined the first state to be due to the 
fact that America is an intensely self- 
conscious country and a very psycho- 
logical one. She is interested in psy- 
chology as a science and in her own 
psychology as an example, and this very 
self-consciousness, which is often a 
drawback and a discomfort to her as 
to the adolescent, may, in her rapidly 
approaching maturity, become, in a 
deep and critical self-knowledge, one of 
the elements of new greatness. The 
breadth of American culture, and its 
really wide distribution, we have at- 
tributed partly to the splendid facilities 
of lecture-courses and libraries, and 
partly to the astonishing thoroness with 
which so large a percentage of the 
population absorb in person the his- 
tcrical and artistic wealth of Europe. 
We had never met so many good Euro- 
peans—who really knew their Europe 
almost from end to end!—as during the 
short time we have bcen in America. 
It simply puts to the blush those “little 
Englanders” (however politically im- 
perialist!) who are so stuck on their 
little island, so taken by its hidden 
beauties, its sweetness and allurement, 
that they can hardly bear to leave it. 
Yet be patient with us, brothers and 
allies, for there is no magic like Enz- 
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We bought a newspaper and were aghast 
at the twenty.sheets for a single cent 


land’s magic when once she has cast 
her spell! 

A phrase hard of understanding has 
made itself heard—‘America for the 
Americans”’—which has inspired us to 
think and question. 

Who are the Americans? Presumably 
the authors of the popular phrase meant 
any who are either born citizens of the 
United States, or who have bccome 
naturalized as such. But who are these? 
Those who have been here for a few 
hundred years, who are here today, 
who are coming in, and will be coming 
on from generations yet unborn across 
the seas? English, Scotch, Irish, Rus- 
sian, Italian, German, Hungarian—are 
they not pioneers from every nation, 
men who have struck out against cir- 
cumstances for freedom and a wider 
life? 

America is the melting-pot of the na- 
tions, and not of their worst but of 
some of their best! Men and women 
who flee from autocracy to democracy, 
from servility to independence; who 
quit narrow and safe circumstances 
to dare and adventure in a land of 
opportunity for themselves and their 
children; men and women hardy 








ergetic, calm people they 
seemed, engaged in the co- 
lossal ta&k of building up a 
country, and regarding a war 
as a disagreeable but neces- 
sary interruption of their 
lifework, to be finished up 
with as swift success as pos- 
‘sible that they might return 
to get on with the real stuff 
of life. 

Among these people we 
find there frequently exists 
as true culture, as great so- 
cial ease, as one finds among 
the cultured people of the 
city. It is not every lady who 
can do her own housework, 
cook her own dinner, and 
then, lightly casting aside all 
kitchen cares with her apron, 
sit down at the head of her 
tabie and become a gracious 
anc) «graceful hostess, dis- 


Coursing ably on art or liter- 
ature, current politics or in- 
ternational affairs as the talk 








THE HOUSE ON 


THE SAND 
BY HARRY KEMP 


With monstrous patience, years of skill that wrought 
Beam, nave, and trave suiting misshapen thought, 

A Ruler reared his House, to over-tower, 
With its great, black, forbidding front of Power, 
All other edifices—it was built 

On hopes so evil they were blind to guilt, 
Founded on sacrifice of Law and Right 
And bases that went deep down into night... . 


But, roused to thunder, winds and waters roar: 
Out of the stormy Dark converging, pour 
On fierce, unseen, innumerable wings 

The gathering whirlwinds of Life’s outraged things. 


What tho that House rise boldly, hight on hight, 
Yet over it must lift a vaster night; 
Its topmost hights cannot out-climb the sun 
Where stars, retributive, thcir courses run: 
Great tho it bulk today, it may not stand.... 
Night gathers, and the Storm,—and it is built on sand! 


—j]) enough to cut the bonds of 
the past, to break the frost 
of custom, to leave the known 
for the unknown across that 
most terrifying of barriers 
to humanity—the sea. This is 
the material America has t9 
her hand wherewith to shape 
the new international democ- 
racy. These are the Ameri- 
cans which America is for! 
Courageous lovers of free- 
dom, humble followers of 
progress, many of them; 
some, selfish hunters of their 
own ambition, who need to be 
taught that the essence of 
democracy is the social con- 
science; but all, in their es- 
sence—or almost all—fine 
material for the world’s work 
when, by the light of Liberty 
in her hand, America has led 
them to a high enough level 
for them to see that “the only 
price of peace”—social or in- 
ternational—is Justice. 





























THE INDEPENDENT’S FOURTH ANNUAL CONTEST 


KIGHT STORIES OF GOOD CHEER 


With Introductions by Frederick Houk Law 





COLONEL NEWCOME’S RETURN 


EMORY—most de- 
M lightful of earthly 

gifts—keeps the past fresh and fragrant in our 
hearts; it keeps our affections alive thru the years, and 
beautifies our return to the places we have loved. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 1811-1863, the contem- 
porary of Dickens, and the great novelist of social satire, 
wrote most tenderly in “The Newcomes” of a man in whom 
memory was both strong ‘and faithful. 

We who know Colonel Newcome love him as one of our 
dearest friends. He was born the son of a prosperous London 
tradesman. With a natural fancy for India he had gone to 
that land while a very young man, but he had gone in sor- 
row, for he had seen the young woman whom he loved—who 
loved him—obliged to marry a French count. Thomas New- 
come remained in India some thirty-five years, but he was 
faithful to every old memory. He sent his little son, Clive, 
born in India, home to England, to the boy’s aunt, Miss 
Martha Honeyman. The years went by. He sent home letters 


BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


and valuable gifts. Then, 
at last, after an absence 
of nearly forty years, Thomas Newcome—now Colonel New- 
come—comes home to England and his beloved son. He is a 
fine, tall, dignified, gentlemanly figure, childlike in sim- 
plicity, noble in his ideals, and holding all his old memories 
as fresh as tho they were realities and not memories. Full 
of the deepest affection for his boy, and eager to renew 
every old acquaintance, Colonel Newcome sets out on a 
round of visits, in which, like a boy home on a vacation, he 
overwhelms every one with his hearty Good Cheer. 

The selection tells of his coaching trips, in which he is 
cordial to every one; of his delighted visit to old Mrs. Mason, 
his former nurse, who has prayed for him all these years; 
and of his visit to Miss Honeyman, to whom he had entrusted 
his boy. 

Dear old Colonel Newcome! Long may he and his kind 
flourish, happy, boyish, faithful, cherishing old memories, 
and bringing Good Cheer everywhere! 





HE Colonel delighted in post chais- 
ing—the rapid transit through the 
country amused him, and cheered his 
spirits. In traveling he was. as happy and 
noisy as a boy. He talked to the waiters, 
and made friends with the landlord; got all 
the information which he could gather, re- 
garding the towns into which he came; and 
drove about from one sight or curiosity to 
another with indefatigable good-humor and 
interest. It was good for Clive to see men bee 
and cities; to visit mills, manufactories, . 








had had; how he had called for a bottle 
of sherry and a bottle of claret, like a gen- 
tleman; how he had paid the postboys, and 
traveled with a servant, like a top-sawyer ; 
that he was come to shake hands with an 
old nurse and relative of his family. Every- 
one of those jolly Britons thought well of 
the Colonel for his affectionateness and lib 
erality, and contrasted it with the behavior 
of the Tory Baronet—their representative. 

His arrival made a sensation in the place. 
The Blue Club at the Roebuck discussed 











county seats, cathedrals. He asked a hun- 
dred questions regarding all things round 


about him; and anyone caring to know Arms as their club, and pass numberless 
and crack countless jokes 


who Thomas Newcome was, and what was merry evenings 
his rank and business, found no difficulty there. 


“The Colonel delighted in post chaising” 


it, as well as the uncompromising Liberals 
at the King’s Arms. The Rev. Dr. Bulders, 
the rector, left his card. 

Meanwhile, it was not gain or business. 
but only love and gratitude which brought 








in having his questions answered by the 
simple and kindly traveler. 

Mine host of the King’s Arms, Mr. Tap- 
low aforesaid, knew in five minutes who 
his guest was and the errand on which he 
came. Was not Colonel Newcome’s name 
painted on all his trunks and boxes? Was 
not his servant ready to answer all ques- 
tions regarding the Colonel and his son? 
Newcome pretty generally introduced Clive 
to my landlord, when the latter brought his 
guest his bottle of wine. With old-fashioned 
cordiality, the Colonel would bid the land- 
lord drink a glass of his own liquor, and 
seldom failed to say to him, “This is my 
son, sir. We are traveling together to see 
the country. Every English gentleman 
should see his own country first, before he 
goes abroad, as we intend to do afterward 
—to make the Grand Tour. And I will 
thank you to tell me what there is remark- 
able in your town, and what we ought to 
see—antiquities, manufactures, and seats 
in the neighborhood. We wish to see every- 
thing, sir—everything.” 

So Mr. Taplow knew in five minutes that 
his guest was a brother of Sir Brian, their 
member; and saw the note dispatched by 
an ostler to “Mrs. Sarah Mason, Jubilee 
Row,” announcing that the Colonel had ar- 
rived, and would be with her after his 
dinner. 

Some of the jolliest fellows in all New- 
come use the Boscawen Room at the King’s 
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Duff, the baker; old Mr. Vidler, when 
he can get away from his medical labors 
(and his hand shakes, it must be owned, 
very much now, and his nose is very red) ; 
Parrot, the auctioneer; and that amusing 
dog, Tom Potts, the talented reporter of 
the Independent—were pretty constant at- 
tendants at the King’s Arms; and Colonel 
Newcome’s dinner was not over before some 
of these gentlemen knew what dishes he 

















William Makeneace Thackeray 


Thomas Newcome to his father’s native 
town. Their dinner over, away went the 
Colonel and Clive guided by the ostler, their 
previous messenger, to the humble little 
tenement which Thomas Newcome’s earliest 
friend inhabited. The good old woman put 
her spectacles into-her Bible, and flung 
herself into her boy’s arms, her boy who 
was more than fifty years old. She em- 
braced Clive still more eagerly and fre- 
quently than she kissed his father. She did 
not know her Colonel with them whiskers. 
Clive was the very picture of the dear boy 
as he had left her almost two-score years 
ago. And as fondly as she hung on the boy. 
her memory had ever clung round that early 
time when they were together. The good 
soul told endless tales of her darling’s child- 
hood, his frolics and beauty. To-day wis 
uncertain to her, but the past was stil! 
bright and clear. As they sat prattling to 
gether over the bright tea table, attende 
by the trim little maid, whose services the 
Colonel’s bounty had secured for his old 
nurse, the kind old creature insisted on 
having Clive by her side. Again and again 
she would think he was actually her own 
boy, forgetting in that sweet and pious hal- 
lucination, that the bronzed face, ‘and 
thinned hair, and melancholy eyes of tlie 
veteran before her were those of her nur-- 
ling of old days. So for near half the space 
of man’s allotted life he had been absent 
from her, and [Continued on page 5/2 
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~While I build my factory here, you 
build homes for the workmen there” 


OUSING employes is the big problem that confronts expansion. Far-seeing employers pro- 
vide housing facilities as they plan the building of great factories or enlarging present ones. 
They realize that buildings and machines are useless unless there are men to man the machines. 

Men are of no avail unless there are homes for them. 


The time is past when merely a roof over the head can be classed as a home. 


of workmen won't live in such. 
The Better the Home, the Better the Workmen 


When time is an element—when speed of erection is essential 
—when cost is considered—you cannot depend upon the old time- 
consuming method of building. There isan easier, quicker, more 
economical and more satisfactory way. 


. Lewis Machine Cut Houses 


To supply the demand for houses of all year around construc- 
tion that can be erected quickly for the least cost, we have de- 
signed over 100 different standard models. This wide range 
makes it possible to meet all conditions and requirements. They 
are planned, designed, constructed and priced to meet today’s con- 

itions. Or our architects and engineers will work in conjunction 
with yours to produce new designs and models. 

The low prices of Lewis Machine Cut Houses are made possi- 
ble by our careful planning which practically eliminates all waste 
and because of quantity production and by labor saving machinery. 


for Full Detatle LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO., "<7 General Offices, Bay City, Michigan a 





The better class 


24 to 48 Hour Shipments 


We can, as a rule, begin shipments of these standard models 
in 24 to 48 hours after order is received and continue shipments 
at regular stated intervals until the contract is completed. Each 
house shipped complete in a car. 


Among the 1917 buyers of Lewis Machine Cut Houses who 
have purchased in quantity are such concerns as 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Michigan Central Railroad 
The Hercules Powder Co. merican Plate Glass Co. 
The Bessemer Coal and Coke Co. Inland Steel Co., etc. 
Eastern Michigan Power Co. ompson-Starrett 
Tennessee Copper Company U. S. Government 


For Industrial House Builders, Government 
Officials, Contractors and Builders 


Our facilities are such that we can start immediate shipment 
for the building of whole towns or communities. No contract is 
too large for us to guarantee record breaking time. 
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! 
A Real 


for Fine Furniture and Floors /} 


The results will surprise and delight 


Is your good furniture showing 
signs of use and age? , Restore the 
beauty of newness with 3-in-One Oil. 
Put a few drops of 3-in-One on a 
cloth wrung out of cold water. Go 
over every piece in library, living- 
room, dining-room and bedrooms— 
not forgetting the mahogany case of 
the piano. Dry and polish with a soft 
cloth, following tbe grain of the wood. 








ing 4 pint. 


000 oes vn nnn aan senemnaaanne 


3-in-One Oil 


is sold at all stores in 15c 25c 
and 50c bottles, also in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans. The 50c bottle 
is‘extra economical, contain- 


-in-O 
F REE rye Fat ete 
of Uses sent for the asking. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 UF Broadway 
New York 





you. Brighten up desks and other 
office furniture in the same way. i 
Your floors, too, need regular treat- tl 
ment with 3-in-One. Make your own | 
polish mop. Cut off any mop 4 inches 
from the handle and pour on a little 
3-in-One Oil. This polish mop will 
take up all the lint and dust and 
make your floors look fine. 
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YOU WOULDNT TOLERATE 


A LEAKY ROOF — 
—Why have “leaky” 


doors and windows? 
Wherever there’s a window or door, there’s 
@ 1-16 in. to 1-8 in, Jeak aroundit. In win- 
ter heat escapes. dirt, soot, damp, 
rain, noise, summer heat, etc., find easy 
admittance. Windows rattle. Atm eric 
icki binding. End 


orever. 


Equip with 10 YEAR GUARANTEED 


CHAMBERLIN 





METAL WEATHER St AS 


IE STANDARD FOR 25 ; 
Wi windows, doors, casements or tran- 
Pannen wee nt 
W for illustrated, descriptive book 
and list of users in your vicinity. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO- 
H : 


leadquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 








fm. 
te bvwt of Men 
Tf you knew the mental and emotional dif- 
ferences between biondes and brunets, you 
would be saved many a mistake. Blondes 
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SHIPS WILL WIN 

(Continued from page 487) 
tion not waited till today, but sent a man 
some months ago into the forest it is pos- 
sible he could have induced the Southern 
Pine Association and the independent lum- 
berman to concentrate all their efforts in 
producing the big lumber suitable for ship- 
Luilding, and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion could have paid the extra cost. 

At present the contracts for building of 
ships are not standardized. This probably 
cannot be remedied now in all cases, but 
future contracts should be made uniform 
and in all such contracts penalties for non- 
perfermance of specifications should be 
added and bonuses should be given for 
quick work. Bonuses should not be given 
alone to the shipbuilder, but should be 
equitably divided between the shipbuilders 
and their workers. Bonuses should also 
be added to the old contracts where not 
now provided. Above all, priority in respect 
to financial help, the delivery of raw ma- 
terial and new contracts should be given to 
the yards that build ships fastest. 

Wages should be standardized thruout 
the industry. One of the chief reasons why 
the Pacific coast is ahead of the gulf, the 
lakes and the Atlantic coast regions in ship- . 
building is because the wages are highest 
there and thus the best and most progres- 
sive workers have sought employment 
under these favorable conditions. 

The workers should be run in three 
shifts of eight hours each—certainly in two 
shifts every twenty-four hours. While night 
work is, of course, not so economical or 
efficient as day work, yet this is no time 
to consider anything but speed. Tho I 
discussed this everywhere I went, I found 
no serious realization on the part of either 
the officials of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, the shipbuilders or the workers 
of the supreme necessity of doubling or 
trebling the labor shifts. Where possible 
piece work should be substituted for time 
work. If the Government guarantees that 
the men will not be sweated, labor should 
have no valid ob‘ection to piece work. 

Definite and immediate provision should 
be made for the comfort and safety of the 
working people. Adequate housing and 
transportation should above all, receive im- 
mediate attention. Mr. Ferguson has testi- 
fied that he has been asking the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for housing for four 
months. “We talked,” said he, “until I was 
tired of it.” The yard at Sparrows Point, 
Maryland, for instance, could employ only 
half a force for lack of housing; 18,000 
men were employed there, but only 11,000 
could be kept. 

Congress fortunately has just appropri- 
ated $50,000,000 for the housing for the 
workers. It is estimated that 40,000 houses 
will be needed at once. In the meantime 
houses should be requisitioned if necessary, 
and townspeople ought to be asked to board 
the workers as a patriotic duty until the 
new houses can be built. 

The transportation is, of course, an 
equally important element in the labor prob- 
lem. Mr. Andrews testified that at his 
yard at Camden, New Jersey, the trolley 
company provided twenty-seven cars for his 
5095 men! He himself stood in line for over 
an hour to get a car. I can corroborate Mr. 
Andrews’ experience with one of my own. 
I was at one of the great yards when 
the whistle blew, and I saw the men tired 
and grimed, for an hour fighting their way 
to the cars and riding home, either packed 
within like sardines, or hanging on the out- 
side by their eyelids. In Baltimore, 
the transportation was solved by ar 
ranging to have the shipyards open and 











close at other times than when the peak 
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load of travel was at its highest. This plan 
should be adopted everywhere, and if final- 
ly the trolleys cannot be made to give ade- 
quate service, they should be taken over 
and run by the Government. And if that is 
net sufficient, private automobiles should 
be asked to volunteer their services and if 
necessary requisitioned. 

Methods for the settlement of industrial 
disputes should be made more effective. 
Now a system of voluntary arbitration is 
in vogue, but it is evidently not working 
out well, as Mr. Hutchinson, the leader of 
the Carpenters’ Union is defying his agree- 
ment with the Shipping Board. Already 
there have been thirty-seven strikes and 
eighty-four stoppages of work which in- 
volved 39,535 men and 587,336 lost days 
since the ship building program was inau- 


gurated. If necessary a compulsory arbitra- 


tion law, modeled after that so successfully Serve : ou 
in operation in New Zealand for the past 
generation, should be enacted. 

There has been some talk in the Senate 











and other quarters of conscripting the HE Pullman car employees 
workers, but if we ever come to this we : > ae : 
must conscript employers too. It would be are ina distinctive sense the 
, — slavery to conscript men to work representatives of the Com- 
. or private concerns. The Government has ‘ 
a the only right to conscript and then all pany. They are continually on 
- must be conscripted. ° d . 
t Every community in which there is a dress parade; their conduct 1s a 
‘. shipyard should be organized thru _ its ; ° 
t Chamber of Commerce, labor unions, ete., matter of supreme importance. 
so that the whole community will get be- 
hind the ship building program and make 
z the speeding up of shipbuilding its first Each P ullman Car has its porter, 
it community interest. How the city of Roch- and on every train is a Pullman 
a. ester did this in respect to her munition ® 
. works was told in The Independent of Feb- conductor, in charge of all porters 
I ruary 23. In Rochester all the business men h . Fi h ° 
. : have pledged themselves that until the war| ON the train. ither 1s at your 
we is won, Rochester munition plants shall . : 
“ be put before all other businesses in the com- service throughout the journey 
os munity and no non-essential plant shall run for information or to supply any 
on at full capacity as long as any munition ° ht < ° 
va plant lacks men. This idea must be adopted special wants within his power. 
aan by every city in which there are ships being 
: built, and the leading business men must 
id sit down at least once a week in conference Courtesy and thoughtful atten- 
' with the shipbuilders so that the whole] ,° : 
ald brains and power of the community can be tion are among the most important 
the put tehiehd the shige. things that the Pullman Company 
ind Finally not only should the general prog- ~ ° 
im- ress of shipbuilding be given publicity has to sell; and they must be of high quality. A 
wet thruout the country from Washington, so + h ° hi h 
ney that all the people can be made aware of careful record 1S kept of the manner in whic each 
Ds what is being accomplished, but local . % 
a achievements should be published in each employee does his work; nag rewards of extra pay 
: local community, so that each local ship- . 
a ° 
one yard will get the maximum of local sup- are given for perfect recurs 
000 port. . 
00 The Emergency Fleet Corporation could ° . 
‘ well afford te give badges and pennants to| It is noteworthy that twenty-five per cent of the eight 
ait those shipyards that are doing better than ° 
_n their competitors and thus a healthy rivalry thousand porters in the Pullman employ have been 
wses might be engendered between shipbuilding for over ten years in the service of the Company; and 
time centers that would hasten the coming of ° e . 
me American ship supremacy on the sea. some have been in its employ for forty years. Pensions 
oard These are some of the things that must id d { . d f : : d 
Yaa be done and done quickly if the Unitea| AYE Provided for men retired from active service an 
States is to play any effectual part in this a ae : ; : 
io out me te te a is also made for sick relief for all car 
eal Unless this problem is attacked head on 
oh I m is a q : 
Pr his with every ounce of power we possess it emp <poen 
olley will not be many months before miles of . 
hi trains of American goods will eumber the) There are no rules for passengers save those which 
- over docks of the Atlantic seaports waiting for ] 
dyed ships to transport them aeross the sea as| Conduce to the comfort of all travelers; but the rules 
poet the docks of Vladivostock are now encum- . ; 
own. FE iccoll with the rotting freight from America | fOr employees, made in the interest of the passengers, 
‘red and Japan waiting train shipment over the : 
a Trans Siberian Railroad. Surely the United are many and minute. 
acked St: tes will never sink to the supineness and : 
e out- inefficiency of Bolshevik Russia. 
more, Then let us bend every nerve to build 


ar- our great fleet. We have the raw material, THE PU LLMAN COM PANY 
and Chica 


we have the men, we have the money and 
peak we have the will. g° 
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SHANGHAIED WITH 
THE FLEET 


(Continued from page 489) 
standing nearby that “our” race-boat 
crew held all the fleet trophies and 
that every ship in the base had been 
challenged without a single taker. They 
were undoubtedly proud of their crew, but 
it was obvious that they realized a crew 
ought to be just so good and anything over 
and above this stood in the way of their 
chance to separate any other ship’s com- 
pany from some of its coin. 

A little later on in the afternoon I had 
the pleasure of seeing “our” race-boat crew 
go out for a trial spin. One look at the 
men convinced me that the racing trophies 
were in pretty safekeeping, for it would be 
hard to find a better and huskier looking 
lot. Well-known college coaches who an- 
nually train their crews for the grueling 
*varsity races would welcome any one of 
these men as a shell candidate. 

General fleet athletics have necessarily 
been curtailed to a certain extent, but most 
of the men interested,in the different sports 
are still in training. 

Boxing bouts were scheduled for the 
evening’s entertainment. The ring was 
fitted up on the quarterdeck and with the 
hundreds of jackies crowded around the 
setting was sufficiently like the real thing 
to gladden the heart of the most hardened 
fistic fan. The referee, a chief master-at- 
arms from another ship, was a well known 
boxer in the fleet. He had been invited to 
officiate so there might be no partiality in 
the decisions. 

A bout followed in which an _ in- 
experienced youngster tried to take a fall 
out of a man who was no novice at the 
game, with the result that our friend, the 
master-at-arms, acting under the instruc- 
tion of the athletic officer, stepped in and put 


any punishment. This incident impressed 
me as it demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the fleet athletic officers are on the alert 
for just that sort of thing and keep close 
watch to see that sports of all kinds are 
kept in a proper and healthy condition in 
the fleet. 

Before turning in for the night I was 
given to understand that the ship would 
get under way at 5:30 a. m. the next morn- 
ing to leave the base acting independently 
for practise in torpedo firing. The officers 
promised to take me out on the range in the 
fast captain’s gig to follow in the wake of 
flying torpedoes running them down when 
all their stored-up energy had been ex- 
pended. All this sounded pretty good to 
me and I had visions of all kinds of fun 
and possible excitement. I felt that after 
such a day it would be fitting and proper 
for me to gracefully remark that I must 
return to town and thus conclude my short 
but happy visit to the fleet. I had seen a 
great deal and everyone had certainly done 
more than their share to give me a good 
time. 

Such, however, was not to be the case. 

On deck at 5:30 a. m. I was treated to 
very much of a surprize party. 

I saw that all the ships seemed to be 
belching forth more or less smoke from 
their funnels and there was every indica- 
tion that we were not going to be the only 
ship to leave the base. We were not either. 

I shall never forget the sight. A great 
fleet. getting under way in the haze of the 
early morning is a wonderfully inspiring 
thing to behold. As division after division 
got under way it seemed to me that the 
whole ocean was filled with battleships 
maneuvering in apparent confusion, but 
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divisions fell into line of column formation 
and thus in perfect alignment the great 
fleet left its base. We had only steamed a 
short distance when the order was passed 
“secure for sea,” and then I realized that 
I was being “‘shanghaied” pure and simple. 
The whole fleet was outward bound for 
nobody knew how long and nobody could 
give me any information on the subject. 

At least I was relieved of the necessity 
for thinking up any urgent reason why I 
had to get back to town that night. 

As I stood on the forecastle deck of the 
great super-dreadnought, only one in a line 
of ships extending miles in length, I real- 
ized that I was going to sea with the full 
fighting force of the nation and that among 
the thousands of officers and men I was the 
only representative of a hundred million 
people whose shores we were leaving. 
Wherever we went or whatever happened 
I would be there to see it and the delicious 
element of uncertainty made it all the more 
interesting. 

It was not my first trip to sea with the 
fleet by any means but it was my first since 
the country has been at war. I wondered 
what the difference would be between this 
trip and others I had made in times of 
peace. I needed only to look around a bit 
to have that question at least partly 
answered. 

The atmosphere of war was unmistakable 
when I saw men at the guns powder up 
and real shells close by, and special sub- 
marine watches set at different stations all 
over the ship. 

It was apparent that submarines were 
expected to make their appearance but it 
was plain enough that every step had been 
taken to provide and to maintain all neces- 
sary precautions to insure immediate de- 
tection and adequate protection in the case 
of sub-surface attack. 

The guns were manned night and day 
and the submarines watches were relieved 
at frequent intervals to insure maximum 
efficiency in the spotting of periscopes. 

Of the days far at sea much could be 
written. Exercizes, drills, hours of study 
and leisure, complicated maneuvers and 
strategic war games carried out with clock- 
like precision, all went to make up the life 
of a jack-tar during a busy week on the 
water. With it all there was always the 
ceaseless watching and waiting and, I might 
say, hoping for the lurking U-boat. 

The one big idea in the fleet is “battle 
efficiency”—this is never lost sight. of. 
Nothing is left undone that human in- 
genuity can devise which could possibly in- 
crease the destructive capacity of the fleet. 
Get your big punch in early and get it in 
first is the target the fleet is shooting at 
constantly. 

The men are drilled at their stations 
until the working of any complicated 
mechanism becomes as smooth and as rapid 
as is possible with any machine whose 
operation involves the human element. 

I have been with the big ships in all 
kinds of weather and have lived among tLe 
officers and men and I know something of 
the spirit with which they work and of 
their devotion to the service. 

The navy never was better fitted or more 
ready to the last ship and the last man to 
do whatever it may be asked to do in the 
cause of democracy and to do that thing 
to the very utmost of its ability. 

Of all features of American history has 
not the part played by the navy been the 
most outstanding and the most glorious? 
So it shall be when this great war passes 
into history, for the navy is animated by 
that same devotion and fighting spirit which 
has given us in days gone by so many 
chapters of glorious American history of 
which we are all so justly proud. 
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“FROM THE FIRST SHOT” 


“Your new war-book, ‘From The First Shot,’ is a treasure. I can’t tell you how 
much I like the book. The selection of material, the editorial arrangement, the printing, 
—are all so unusually excellent that the book is a masterpiece of its kind. It is the 
most wonderful picture history of the Great War that I have seen. In preparing this 
collection of pictures of the Great War, pictures drawn from every side,—the air, 
the sea, the trenches, the camp, the city, the home,—you have done a service much like 
that done by M. B. Brady, the famous photographer of the Civil War. Congress re- 
warded him with a grant of money and the perpetual preservation of his pictures. I 
hope the people of today will recognize the worth of your book. Surely, no one could 
see it and not wish to own it. It is extraordinarily interesting.” 


Order your copy today 
See page 371, March 2 issue of The Independent 
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COLONEL NEWCOME’S RETURN 


(Continued from page 496) 


day and night, wherever he was, in sick- 
ness or health, in sorrow or danger, her 
innocent love and prayers had attended the 
absent darling. Not in vain, not in vain, 
does he live whose course is so befriended. 
Let us be thankful for our race, as we think 
of the love that blesses some of us. Surely it 
has something of Heaven in it, and angels 
celestial may rejoice in it, and admire it. 

Having nothing whatever to do, our 
Colonel’s movements are of course exceed- 
ingly rapid, and he has the very shortest 
time to spend in any single place. That 
evening, Saturday, and the next day, Sun- 
day, he will faithfully accompany his dear 
old nurse to church. And what a festival 
is that day for her, when she has her 
Colonel and that beautiful, brilliant boy 
of his by her side, and Mr. Hicks, the 
curate, looking at him, and the venerable 
Dr. Bulders himself eying him from the 
pulpit, and all the neighbors fluttering and 
whispering to be sure, who can be that fine, 
military gentleman and that splendid young 
man sitting by old Mrs. Mason, and leading 
her so affectionately out of church? That 
Saturday and Sunday the Colonel will pass 
with good old Mason, but on Monday he 
must be off; on Tuesday he:-must be in 
London, he has important business in Lon- 
don—in fact, Tom Hamilton, of his regi- 
ment, comes up for election at the Oriental 
on that day, and on such an occasion could 
Thomas Newcome be absent? He drives 
away from the King’s Arms through a row 
of smirking chambermaids, smiling waiters, 
and thankful ostlers, accompanied to the 
post chaise, of which the obsequious Taplow 
shuts the door, and the Boscawen Room 
pronounces him that night to be a trump; 
and the whole of the busy town, ere the 
next day is over, has heard of his coming 
and departure, praised his kindliness and 
generosity. 

Dear old nurse Mason will have a score 
of visits to make and to receive, at all of 
which you may be sure that triumphal ad- 
vent of the Colonel’s will be discussed and 
admired. Mrs. Mason will show her beauti- 
ful new India shawl, and her splendid 
Bible with the large print, and the affec- 
tionate inscription, from Thomas New- 
come to his dearest old friend; her little 
maid will exhibit her new gown; the curate 
will see the Bible, and Mrs. Bulders will 
admire the shawl; and the old friends and 
humble companions of the good old lady, 
as they take their Sunday walks by the 
pompous lodge-gates of Newcome Park, 
which stands with the baronet’s new-fangled 
arms over them, gilded, and filagreed, and 
barred, will tell their stories too about the 
kind Colonel and his hard brother. When 
did Sir Brian ever visit a poor old woman’s 
cottage, or his bailiff exempt from the rent? 
What good action, except a few thin blan- 
kets and beggarly coal and soup tickets, 
did Newcome Park ever do for the poor? 
And as for the Colonel’s wealth, Lord bless 
you, he’s been in India these five-and-thirty 
years; the baronet’s money is a drop in the 
sea to his. The Colonel is the kindest, the 
best, the richest of men. 

And you may be sure Thomas Newcome 
had not been many weeks in England be- 
fore good little Miss Honeyman, at Brigh- 
ton, was favored with a visit from her dear 
Colonel. The envious Gawler scowling out 
of his bow-window, where the flyblown card 
still proclaimed that his lodgings were un- 
occupied, had the mortification to behold a 
yellow post chaise drive up to Miss Honey- 
man’s door, and having discharged two 
gentlemen from within, trot away with 


servant and baggage to some house of en- 
tertainment other than Gawler’s. While this 
wretch was cursing his own ill fate, and 
execrating yet more deeply Miss Honey- 
man’s better fortune, the worthy little lady 
was treating her Colonel to a sisterly em- 
brace, and a solemn reception. Hannah, the 
faithful housekeeper, was presented, and 
had a shake of the hand. The Colonel knew 
all about Hannah; ere he had been in Eng- 
lard a week, a basket containing pots of 
jam of her confection, and a tongue of Han- 
nah’s curing, had arrived for the Colonel. 
That very night, when his servant had 
lodged Colonel Newcome’s effects at the 
neighboring hotel, Hannah was in posses- 
sion of one of the Colonel’s shirts; she and 
her mistress having previously conspired to 
make a dozen of those garments for the 
family benefactor. 

All the presents which Newcome had 
ever transmitted to his sister-in-law from 
India, had been taken out of the cotton and 
lavender in which the faithful creature 
kept them. It was a fine hot day in June, 
but I promise you Miss Honeyman wore 
her blazing scarlet Cashmere shawl: her 
great brooch representing the Taj of Agra, 
was in her collar; and her bracelets (she 
used to say, “I am given to understand 
they are called Bangles, my dear, by the 
natives,”) decorated the sleeves round her 
lean old hands, which trembled with pleas- 
ure as they received the kind grasp of the 
Colonel of colonels. How busy those hands 
had been that morning! What custards they 
had whipped!—-what a triumph of pie 
crusts they had achieved! Before Colonel 
Newcome had been ten minutes in the 
house, the celebrated veal cutlets made their 
appearance. Was not the whole house 
adorned in expectation of his coming? Had 
not Mr. Kuhn, the affable foreign gentle- 
man of the first floor lodgers, prepared a 
French dish? Was not Betty on the look- 
out, and instructed to put the cutlets on 
the fire at the very moment when the 
Colonel’s carriage drove up to her mis- 
tress’ door? The good woman’s eyes 
twinkled, the kind old hand and voice 
shook, as holding up a bright glass of 
Madeira, Miss Honeyman drank the Col- 
onel’s health. “I promise you, my dear 
Colonel,” says she, nodding her head 
adorned with a bristling superstructure of 
lace and ribbons, “I promise you that I 
ean drink your health in good wine!” The 
wine was of his own sending; and so were 
the China firescreens, and the sandal-wood 
work-box, and the ivory cardcase, and those 
magnificent pink and white chessmen. 

arved like little Sepoys and mandarins. 
with the castles on elephants’ backs, George 
IIT and his Queen in pink ivory, against 
the Emperor of China and lady in white— 
the delight of Clive’s childhood, the chief 
ornament of the old spinster’s sitting room. 

Miss Honeyman’s little feast was pro- 
nounced to be the perfection of cookery: 
and when the meal was over, came a noise 
of little feet at the parlor door, which being 
opened, there appeared, first, a tall nurse 
with a dancing baby; second and third, two 
little girls with little frocks, little trousers. 
long ringlets, blue eyes, and blue ribbons to 
match; fourth, Master Alfred, now quite 
recovered from his illness, and holding by 
the hand, fifth, Miss Ethel Newcome, blush- 
ing like a rose. 

Hannah, grinning, acted as mistress of 
the ceremonies, calling out the names of 
“Miss Newcomes, Master Newcomes to see 
the Colonel, if you please, Ma’am,” bob- 
bing a courtesy, and giving a knowing nod 
to Master Clive, as she smoothed her new 
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silk apron. Hannah, too, was in new attire, 
all erisp and rustling, in the Colonel’s 
honor. Miss Ethel did not cease blushing 
as she advanced toward her uncle; and the 
honest campaigner started up, blushing too. 
Mr. Clive rose also, as little Alfred, of 
whom he was a great friend, ran toward 
him. Clive rose, laughed, nodded at Ethel, 
and ate gingerbread-nuts all at the same 
time. As for Colonel Thomas Newcome and 
his niece, they fell in love with each other 
instantaneously, like Prince Camaralzaman 
and the Princess of China. 

I have turned away one artist; the poor 
creature was utterly incompetent to depict 
the sublime, graceful, and pathetic person- 
ages and events with which his history will 
most assuredly abound, and I doubt whether 
even the designer engaged in his place can 
make such a portrait of Miss Ethel New- 
come as shall satisfy her friends and her 
own sense of justice. That blush which we 
have indicated, he cannot render. How are 
you to copy it with a steel point and a ball 
of printer’s ink? That kindness which lights 
up the Colonel’s eyes; gives an expression 
to the very wrinkles round about them; 
shines as a halo round his face—what artist 
can paint it? The painters of old, when 
they portrayed sainted personages, were 
fain to have recourse to compasses and 
gold-leaf—as if celestial splendor could be 
represented by Dutch metal! As our artist 
cannot come up to this task, the reader 
will be pleased to let his fancy paint for 
itself the look of courtesy for a woman, 
admiration for a young beauty, protection 
for an innocent child, all of which are ex- 
pressed upon the Colonel’s kind face, as 
his eyes are set upon Ethel Newcome. 

“Mamma has sent us to bid you welcome 
to England, Uncle,” says Miss Ethel, ad- 
vancing, and never thinking for a moment 
of laying aside that fine blush which she 
brought into the room, and which is her 
pretty symbol of youth, and modesty, and 
beauty. 

He took a little slim white hand and 
laid it down on his brown palm, where it 
looked all the whiter; he cleared the griz- 
zled mustache from his mouth, and stooping 
down he kissed the little white hand with 
a great deal of grace and dignity. 








Capital Copy 


It is estimated that $2,500,000,000 will 
be collected this year under the war rev- 
enue act, 

More than 6,000,000 persons this year 
will pay an income tax. It should be paid 
by check, money order or draft. 

The third Liberty Loan campaign to be- 
gin April 6 will be aided by several “‘movie”’ 
stars. Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark 
and Douglas Fairbanks already have ac- 
cepted invitations to speak. 

_ Surgeon General Gorgas, of the United 
States Army, has asked the American Red 
Cross to supply 5000 nurses for service in 
military hospitals here and in Europe be- 
tween now and June 1 

To aid the great movement of backyard 
garden production which will help solve the 
food problem, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has prepared for free 
(istribution Farmer’s Bulletin 936, The 
City and Suburban Vegetable Garden. 


The construction of fifteen more Liberty 
Theaters, to be located mainly at the Na- 
tional Guard camps in the South, has been 
ordered by the War Department Commis- 
Sion on Training Camp Activities, accord- 
ing to announcement by Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, chairman. Added to the sixteen Lib- 
‘tty Theaters already running in the Na- 
tinal Army cantonments, this makes a 
chain of thirty-one theaters to be operated 


y the Government for the amusement of 
the soldier. 











cA Tribute 


The patriotism of the employes of Swift & Company 
is being manifested in so many substantial ways 
that we take pride in acknowledging here the 
evidence of their staunch Americanism. 


3089 men from our ranks are 
now in army khaki and sailor 
blue uniforms. 

This impressive figure repre- 
sents nearly a full regiment 
from this firm. 


In this Swift Legion of 
Honor, 103 of the men have won 
commissions in the army. 


When “Preparedness” was 
the admonishment of the hour 
—the Swift Military Club was 
organized—in it have been 
trained hundreds of men. 


It is our local “West Point” 
—we know that its graduates 
are better soldiers because they 
have gone into the army and 
have been promptly promoted. 
Some of them have won com- 
missions. 

28,718 Swift employes own 
Liberty Bonds, to the amount 
of $3,879,700. 

The women employes of 
Swift & Company, and the 
wives and mothers of employes, 
have turned thousands of 
pounds of wool into sweaters, 
socks, helmets and scarfs for 
our men in uniform. 

They have donated large 
sums of money to the Red 
Cross. 

They have contributed to the 
war funds of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Knights of Columbus. 





It is an inspiration to observe 
the flags waving on the desks 
of department heads in our Chi- 
cago Office, indicating that every 
employe in the department is 
buying War Savings Stamps 
every week. 


Swift employes, voluntarily, 
are contributing weekly sums 
to a comfort fund through their 
Military Welfare Association to 
provide their associates in serv- 
ice with smokes, sweets and 
other needs. 


Food Conservation pledges 
are being kept in their homes. 


In our employes’ restaurants 
we are abstaining from meat 
and wheat on the days now on 
our war calendar, and are doing 
it cheerfully. 


The name of Swift was never 
associated with more valiant 
patriots than the men and 
women who make up its official 
family. 


The company is proud of this 
magnificent war record. 


Our employes know that there 
will be other appeals and they 
stand as a unit, 48,000 strong, 
eager to give and sacrifice more. 


With a full and grave con- 
ception of our mutual obliga- 
tion we blend our loyalty and 
responsibility with theirs. 


Swift & Company 
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sensiBle INVESTING 
simpuries SAVING 


1 Those who are distinctly successful in 
saving never allow their dollars to remain 
idle. They follow a well-defined plan of 
putting ig ot to work in some seasoned 
stock or bond. 

Every dollar invested in securities on 


‘The Twenty Payment Plan 
is a step toward the accumulation of valu- 
able income-producing property. 
f Booklet describing this plan, and our 
fortnightly publication 


*‘Investment Opportunities,” 


will explain how simple it is to save, and 
how sensible investments can be made. 
Both sent gratis upon request for 61-IN. 


LATTERY®G 


evestensed Securities 
(Founded 1908) 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCK. 

The second installment of 2% of the 8% divi- 
Gend upon the outstanding preferred stock and 
of 1%% of the 7% dividend upon the outstanding 
common stock of The American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Company, which were declared on De- 
cember 11, 1917, will be payable on March 30, 
1918, to stockholders of record at 3 o'clock P. M. 
on March 22, 1918. 

The Board of Directors of said company has 
also this day declared an extra dividend of 1% 
upon its outstanding preferred stock, payable on 
March 30, 1918, to stockholders of record at 3 
o'clock P. M. on March 22, 1918. 

Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, March 12, 1918. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 15, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 15, 1918. 


On account of the annual meeting the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
16, to Tuesday, March 26, 1918, both days in- 


cluded. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1918. 
An extra dividend of four per ceat (4%) has 
been declared on the Common Stock of LIGGETT 
& MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, payable April 
1, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 22, 1918, 
Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

1. The Story of the Week. 

Your class is a society for the discussion of 
current pone nA The president of the society has 
organized a contest in which all are to take 
part. He has divided the society into commit- 
tees. A prize is to be given to the committee 
that makes the best report. The subjects on 
which reports are to be made are as follows: 
1. The week’s news concerning fighting, and 
military movements. 

Recent progress of war preparations in 
the United States. 

The Russo-Japanese situation. 

Recent important events in the United 


States. 

The most important news of the week. 

The particular persons most prominent in 

the news of the week. 

il. Editorial Articles. 

Your class is a class in a school of journalism. 

The instructor has divided the class into seven 

groups for the study of methods in writing ed- 

itorial articles. Every group is to select an 
editorial article that falls under an assigned 
heading, and is to prove conclusively that the 
article is the one that should have been selected. 

The assigned headings for the seven groups 

are as follows: 

1. The most interesting editorial article. 

2. The most emphatic. 

The most thoughtful. 

The most original. 

The most scholarly. 

The most helpful. 

The editorial article most worthy of im- 

itation. 

lll. Colonel Newcome’s Return. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 

1. Tell of your own experiences in revisiting 
old friends and old associations after a con- 
siderable lapse of time. 

2. Give an account of Colonel Newcome’s life 
up to the time of his return to England. 

3. With what spirit did Colonel Newcome re- 
visit old scenes? 

4. How did the Colonel impress various types 
of people? 

5. What shows the Colonel’s kindness? thought- 
fulness? sentiment? gentlemanly character? 
simplicity? nobility? dignity? 

6. Characterize the other persons named in the 
selection. 

7. Name, and explain, the old English customs 
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mentioned here. 
What gives the article its spirit of Good 
Cheer? 

9. What characteristics of Thackeray’s style 
are evident in the article? 

IV. The War for Democracy. 

You are member of a society that is doing 
all in its power to uphold the Government of 
the United States. The members of the society 
are assigned to write, to speak in public, and 
to converse with people whom they may meet, 
on. patriotic topics. Study this number of The 
I dent as an aid in your patriotic work. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 

r cent has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable April 2nd, 1918, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 15th, 1918. Transfer Books will remain 
open, Checks mailed. 


R. H. ISMON, Sec’y & Treas. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
43 Bachaage waCres New York 


THE mann ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
HTING CORPORATION 

The aan of Directors of THE MANILA 
FLECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 
PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend of 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 4 share on 
the Capital Stock of the Corporatio payable 
Monday, April 1, 1918, to cedhahines Pe record 
at the close of business Tuesday, March 19, 1918. 

. W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 


THE een" Sseeee BATTERY 
Allegheny Avenne & 19th Stree 


hiladelphia, March sth, 1918. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 








Dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings of 9 


the Comprny on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable April ist, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 18th, 
1918, _ Checks will be mailed. 


1. Consider the methods of writing employed 
in the different patriotic articles. Which 
method do you think most effective? Why? 

2. Which patriotic article has the best plan? 
Explain. 

3. Which article gives you the best material 
for public speaking? Explain. Give a four- 
minute speech on the article you 
prefer. 

4. Which article gives you the best material 
for patriotic conversation? Explain. Give 
an example of how you might use the 
article in chance conversation. Present your 
suggestions in the form of written dialog. 

5. Imagine that you are the author of 
“Shanghaied With the Fleet.” Give an oral 
account of your experiences, and add your 
impressions concerning the worth of the 
United States Navy. 

6. Write a short, spirited oration in which 
you show that the United States has always 
stood for the freedom of the seas. 

7. Explain, as if to a person with whom you 
are talking, how the expression, “freedom 
of the seas,” is connected with the present 
war. 

8. Present a short summary of the facts with 

regard to the need for ships. 

. Give, in conversational form, an account 
of the present state of shipbuilding in the 
United States. 

10. In a single paragraph present suggestions 





WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


that will lead to a successful ship-program. 
s 





ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 

NEW YORK CITY 

1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism 
—“‘The Freedom of the Seas.” 

1. What is the central thought in this article? 
Quote a sentence which summarizes this 
thought. 

2. What are the facts which justify the state- 
ment that this war is being fought by the 
United States for the freedom of the seas? 

3. What were the “acts of pretended legisla- 
tion” to which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence referred? 

4. In what respect were the Tripolitan War 
and the War of 1812 alike? In what re 
spects were they different? 

5. What are some of the conferences to which 
the President referred in his speech of Jan- 
uary 22, 1917? 

6. “Property can be paid for, the lives of peace. 
ful and innocent people cannot be.” Why 
is this sentence quoted in this article? 

il. a » shipping Program—‘“Ships WII 

n. 

1. Why is our shipping spoken of as “the neck 
of the bottle” in this war? 

2. “. . . it does not take a supermathema- 
tician to predict that disaster and perhaps 
defeat awaits the Allies,’’ ete. Tabulate the 
figures which led the author to make this 
remark. 

3. Summarize the shipbuilding program thus 
far adopted by this country. How far has 
this program advanced? 

4. What have been the chief causes of delay in 
the program? What remedies are proposed? 

ill. Domestic Affairs—“‘An Attack Upon the 
Direct Primary,” ‘Political  Indict- 
ments,” “In Congress.” 

1. What indications of political unrest do you 
find in these news items? What movement 
for allaying this unrest? 

2. Investigate at least one of the “three pieces 
of important legislation” referred to in the 
news item. 

IV. The Baltic Provinces—‘The Resurrec- 
tion of Lithuania.” 

1. Locate Lithuania and the Baltic Provinces 
on a map. 

2. Distinguish between Lithuania and the Bal- 
tic Provinces. Trace the history of these 
provinces by reference to an encyclopedia 
or to a history of Russia. 

3. Why does the editor speak of Lithuania as 
“one of the most unfortunate of .. . buf- 
fer states”? 

4. “The Prussian power .. . had its origins 
in these Teutonic Knights of the Cross,” 
etc. What is the history of these Teutonic 
Knights ? 

5. Interview, if you can, one of the Lith- 
uanians in the United States. Does he agree 
with the editor? 

Vv. The Austrian Empire—‘The Austrian 
Paradox.’ 

1. Why is the opening sentence a good topic 
sentence both from a literary and from a 
historical point of view? 

2. “Austria has been defeated by all of her 
neighbors,” etc. What are the facts in sup- 
port of this statement? 

3. “The greatest Prussian statesman was Bis- 
marck. . . . The greatest Austrian states- 
man was Metternich,” etc. Since the two 
men had exactly opposite purposes, how can 
these two statements be true? 

4. It to be said that the Austrian Empire 
would go to pieces upon the death of Franz 
Joseph. Do you see any signs that this is 
happening? 

Vi. The Road to India—‘The New Route 
to India,’’ “Rumanian-Russian Peace,” 
“Moscow the Capital,” “‘The Protection 
of Siberia,” “President’s Message.” 

. . . for the Germans are at the gate of 
Herat,” ete. Explain the figure of speech 
and discuss the events which have led to 
this state of affairs. 

2. Look up the history of the struggle between 
England and Russia for the control of Af- 
ghanistan. Read some of Kipling’s stories 
and poems which deal with this subject. 

3. What is the connection between the Ru- 
manian peace and the state of affairs in 
southern Asia? 

4. From a study of the map decide which 
route to the East is better: (a) the Bagdad 
route, (b) the route from Batum. 

5. Compare the attitude of the President to 
ward the -revolutionists with that of Lord 
Cecil. Which seems most helpful? 

6. What will be the result if Japan occupies 
eastern Siberia as is proposed? 
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